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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<< 


HOUGH the dispersal of Parliament for its short Easter 
holiday has left a cooler atmosphere, it is to be feared 
that no real progress has been made towards a settlement. 
The Liberal rank-and-file, who, of course, were no parties to 
the hampering agreement with the Natiunalists, are, we are 
sure, sincerely anxious for a compromise—a compromise 
under which the Home Rule Bill shall apply only to that portion 
of Ireland which desires it, while that portion which desires 
Exclusion shall be excluded until such time as it may have 
changed its mind and would prefer to be under a Dublin rather 
than a Westminster Parliament. That is, we are convinced, 
the solution which the ordinary Liberal favours. He is not 
sufficiently versed in political sophistry to think it possible 
to insist that the will of the local majority shall prevail in the 
South and West of Ireland, while treating the demand that the 
same principle shall apply to the North and East of Ireland 
as acrime to be put down with troops and battleships. 


We have dealt elsewhere with what we hold should be done 
by the House of Lords in the last resort, but may note here 
the very significant movement in the Liberal Party in favour 
of Liberals being allowed, in the matter of the suggestions, to 
vote without pressure from the party Whips, and so in 
accordance with their own consciences. Under such condi- 
tions there would, we feel sure, be no decision of the House 
of Commons in favour of bloodshed and civil war. If it is 
suggested that what is sauce for the goose must also be 
sauce for the gander, we may say we are certain that 
the Unionist leaders would promptly agree to their Whips 
also being taken off in regard to the suggestions, and thus 
the whole House would be left absolutely free to decide 
on the two vital problems: (1) The area over which the Bill 
is to be operative, and (2) the nature of the time-limit. The 
manner in which the Government meet the demand for a 
conscience clause in respect of civil war will afford a very 
good indication of their sincerity, and of whether they are 
speaking the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, when they say there has been no binding agreement 
with the Nationalists, in writing or otherwise. 


Instead of the cry of “ The Army versus the People” catching 
on, and the nation being persuaded that the officers at the 
Curragh attempted to usurp the functions of the civil power 
and to create a military domination, the nation bas gradually 
come to understand that General Gough and the officers of 
the Cavalry Brigade, by their single-mindedness, saved the 
country from a terrible disaster. When they were asked 
whether they would take action which, whatever the motive, 
they knew must end in an attack on the Ulstermen, or leave 





the Service, they chose dismissal from the profession they loved, 
and what was little short of financial ruin for themselves. 
They made no demand to control Parliament or the Executive, 
or to prevent the officers who disagreed with them taking a 
different course. They merely declared that they would lose 
all rather than be parties to what they regard as a crime. 
Who dare call such men plotters or enemies of the people? 


The Morning Post of Tuesday contains a most striking and 
important article entitled “The Army and Ulster.” It tells 
the story of the naval and military coup d'état which was 
prepared by the Government, or a section of the Govern- 
ment, but failed through the unwillingness of the officers at 
the Curragh to shed the blood of their fellow-citizens. That 
story we cannot summarize to-day, but we hope to return 
to it at a later date. Meanwhile we may say that the Morning 
Post in its leading columns vouches for the authenticity of the 
story. This story shows that, whatever may have been the 
motives of the Government—it is almost impossible to gauge 
motives in such cases—the impression was given to the officers 
at the Curragh that the Government were about to embark 
upon active operations of a very serious nature, operations in 
which no less than twenty-five thousand troops were to be 
engaged, including a division to be sent from England and 
bodies of bluejackets and marines. 


The Morning Post says, very properly: “If this story is 
true everything is explained; and if it is false nothing is 
explained.” Why, if precautionary measures only were 
intended, was it necessary to give orders to eight Generals 
commanding a force of cavalry, artillery, and all the com- 
ponent parts of an organized field force? We do not desire 
to argue that the Government deliberately wished to provoke 
Ulster. What fits the facts quite as well, and what is much 
more probable, is that they suddenly came to the conclusion 
that, since the Nationalists would not allow them to carry 
through their policy of Exclusion, and thus avoid civil war, 
they would have to rely upon coercion. 


Then they began to consider what coercion meant, and saw 
at once that, if coercion was to be used, they must lose no 
time, for the military situation was rapidly drifting in a way 
unfavourable to them. To give the policy of coercion a chance 
they must at once seize and hold in strength all the important 
strategic positions in Ulster, even if it took twenty-five to 
thirty thousand men todo so. When they were warned that such 
sudden action would, in the circumstances, probably provoke the 
Ulstermen to race them for the possession of the strategic 
points, they apparently decided that they must risk that. 
Therefore they not only made military preparations, but took 
legal precautions also for maiming what they called the Ulster 
conspiracy. If necessary its chiefs were to be seized under 
warrants, we presume for treason or treason-felony. If the 
Government plan, inspired, as we believe it was, by a mixture 
of panic and of a Machiavellian idea of putting the Ulster. 
men to the proof, had been carried cut, there must have been 
bloodshed. The only thing that saved us from such mur- 
derous blundering was that the military instrument failed in 
their hands. The sword w ould not leave the scabbard. 


Our Radical pacifist fire-e: aters must feel a curious sense of 
envy when they read the accounts of the new regulations as 
to the use of its weapons by the Army against civilians which 
have just been issued in Germany, and were printed in 
Thursday's papers. The difficulty here is to get the Army to 
use the sword and the bayonet, the rifle and the machine-gun 
upon the civilian. In Germany the difficulty is to prevent 
the Army using them. What a happy land for those who, 
like Mr. Massingham and the Radical Party generally, want 
the Army to obey not merely “lawful orders,” but all orders, 
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and to do not only the ordinary military work of securing law 
and order, but extraordinary work ! 


The Home Rule Bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons on Monday by a majority of 80. The 
majority for the second reading in 1912 was 101, and 
98 in 1913. The number of Irish Nationalists who voted 
for the Bill on Monday was 75. Thus the Government 
majority, independently of the Irish Nationalist vote, was 
only 5. Mr. Asquith was, of course, absent, and so was 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was ill, but there was much com- 
ment on the apparently unnecessary absence of Sir Edward 
Grey. The debate was remarkable for a rather more 
aggressive speech from Mr. Redmond than any he has 
delivered lately, and for a new offer from Mr. Bonar Law 
that, if the Government submitted the temporary Exclusion 
of Ulster by county option in a definite form, the Opposition 
would be glad to discuss it. He felt sure that the proposal 
could not survive even the discussion of the House. 


Mr. Redmond said that the demand for the total Exclusion 
of Ulster was not a compromise or a concession. Sir E. 
Carson had “not advanced an inch towards compromise.” The 
Government’s latest proposals were hateful to Nationalists, 
and Ulster rejected them. He himself regarded them as 
dead. As for Federalism, Nationalists offered no objection if 
Treland was merely to have priority in the Federal scheme, 
and the six-year time-limit for the Exclusion of certain 
Ulster counties remained. [Here the Unionists laughed.] 
If that plan was rejected the only alternative was “ full steam 
ahead.” He feared that policy might be necessary, though he 
still hoped for a peaceful solution. Sir Edward Carson 
emphasized the fact that Mr. Redmond had rejected the 
Government’s proposals. They had been killed by the 
Government’s master. The Government’s foolish demon- 
strations in Ulster, their evasions, their alleged misunder- 
standings, and their editing of speeches left Ulster Unionists 
unmoved. Federalism had not helped an iota towards a 
solution. As for a limited period of Exclusion, he refused “a 
ticket-of-leave for six years.” It “would make a hell of 
Ulster.” The Government knew now that they could not use 
force. Force was the longest way to peace. It meant ruin. 


Sir John Simon found in Sir E. Carson’s speech a sub- 
stantial indication of a desire for a settlement. It was not 
true that the Government’s proposals for a settlement were 
dead. “The offer will remain open whatever the result of this 
debate may be.” The Government must impose “some 
limiting period.” As regards Federalism, the Government 
would still consider it, but it must be subject to the 
following conditions : “ No postponement of Home Rule; no 
evisceration of the Bill; no perpetual division of Ireland.” 
The Government’s offer had been made for the sake of peace, 
and “we are prepared to discuss any reasonable modification 
of it for the sake of peace.” Mr. Healy scoffed at everybody 
—at Mr. Redmond, who had formerly stated that an appeal to 
the electorate was unthinkable, although Sir Edward Grey 
had since announced that the Bill would not come into effect 
until there had been an election, and at Sir Edward Grey, who 
was “so lucid that even the Balkaneers could understand 
him.” After some cuts at the Unionists, Mr. Healy finally 
turned on Mr. Devlin, and described the Devlins as the 
“hereditary horse-boys of the O’Neills.” 


Mr. Bonar Law failed to see any change in the essential 


facts. “In my belief, the position was never more full of 
danger.” The danger could be ended only by the Exclusion 
of Ulster or by an appeal to the people. Mr. Bonar Law then 
made his offer referred to above, and also restated his former 
pledge, “on Lord Lansdowne’s authority,” that, if the people 
approved of the Bill with the Government’s offer of tem- 
porary Exclusion incorporated in it, the Lords, so far as Lord 
Lansdowne’s influence went, would pass the Bill without 
depriving the Government of any of the advantages of the 
Parliament Act. More “ conversations” had been suggested. 
If they were formally proposed, he should certainly accept 
the suggestion, but what was the use of conversations when 
Mr. Redmond acted as a veto on any solution that displeased 
him? Sir Edward Grey had made a “cold-blooded proposi- 
tion” that if Ulster rebelled after the Home Rule Bill had been 
passed force must be used. But the conscience of the people 
would not allow this forcing of Ulster. Mr. Birrell thought 





ret. 
much progress had been made towards conciliation. He 
admitted that Ulster could not be driven into a Constitution 
she disliked. [Shouts of “ Tell that to Churchill! - 


The great demonstration against the coercion of Ulster 
held in Hyde Park last Saturday afternoon was remarkable for 
its quality and temper, as well as its numbers. No open-air 
meeting held in London in our time has been attended by so 
many prominent politicians and distinguished public charac. 
ters. The processions, which converged on the fourteen 
platforms arranged in a semi-circle between the Serpenting 
and the Bayswater Road, included contingents from the 
leading Unionist Clubs and the City, but the meeting was 
emphatically not a gathering of the classes. The rank-and- 
file of the electorate of the seventy-six constituencies of 
Greater London formed the bulk of the audience, and the 
unanimity of the demonstrators was sufficiently shown by 
the fact that the meeting passed off without any serious 
disturbance or effective interruption. It was the greatest 
popular demonstration ever held in London. 


Sir Edward Carson was the hero of the meeting, but the 
presence of Mr. Balfour, an ex-Prime Minister, lent the 
protest its greatest weight. The speeches were, with hardly 
an exception, worthy of the occasion. Mr. Balfour drew a 
valuable and clear distinction between the coercion of crime and 
outrage exercised by Unionist Governments in Ireland and 
the coercion directed against the rights and privileges of the 
Ulstermen by the Liberals. Lord Milner declared that no 
settlement of the Irish question was possible—and they all 
wanted to settle it—until it was admitted once and for all 
that the use of British soldiers and sailors to beat down the 
political opposition of Ulster was intolerable. The only law 
which Ulster would resist was a law which no Government had 
a right to make—a law putting its own loyal subjects under 
an alien and detested domination. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
dwelt on the menace of civil war, from which we could not 
be wholly free so long as the Government remained in 
office; and Mr. Mitchell-Thomson made an excellent point 
when he said they had recently found at least one 
advantage in possessing two Houses of Parliament, for 
they made it difficult, if not impossible, for a Government 
which was determined to conceal the truth to tell the same 
story in both Chambers. 


Mr. F, E. Smith asked when before in the history of 
the world any Government had been mad enough to try to 
drive out from its Parliament a loyal, obedient, and pros- 
perous community. Sir Edward Carson said that no 
Radical Party, no Coalition Ministry, would evor drive 
him out of his citizenship in the United Kingdom so long 
as he had the help of his fellow-citizens in England and of 
the strong arms of the men who assisted him in Ulster. He 
denied the right of the Government to use the Army in 
any way they pleased; they hada right to use the Army in 
any way the country pleased, but they were not prepared to 
take the country’s vote on the subject. The meeting, which 
opened at 4.30 with the singing of “O God, our help in ages 
past” and the National Anthem, closed an hour later with the 
roar of voices acclaiming the resolution, put from all the plat- 
forms, protesting against the use of the Navy and Army “to 
drive out by force of arms our fellow-subjects in Ireland from 
their full heritage in the Parliament of the United Kingdom,” 
and calling on the Government to submit this grave issue to 
the people immediately. 


On Friday week the first meeting of the Provisional General 
Council of those who have signed the British Covenant was 
held at Caxton Hall. Lord Milner said that signatures to the 
Covenant were pouring in at the rate of thirty thousand a 
day. It was decided to call the League the “League of 
British Covenanters.” An Executive Committee was elected. 
Lord Roberts’s election as President was received with enor- 
mous enthusiasm. Sir Edward Carson said that two and a 
half years ago he had told his people in Ulster that in the 
last resort they must rely upon themselves. Now they relied 
not only on themselves, but on all that was best in the British 
nation. A man had written to ask him what he was 
expected to do and what sacrifices he was expected to make 
after signing the Covenant. Sir Edward Carson answered in 
one line: “ Every man will act up to his Covenant in accord- 
ance with his conscience and his courage.” 
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Mr. Underwood, President Wilson’s most accomplished 
lieutenant in the House of Representatives, has won the 
Democratic Party nomination as Senatorial candidate for 
Alabama. The Times correspondent says that he is sure to 
beelected. This is represented by opponents of Mr. Wilson's 
attempt to repeal the clause of the Panama Act exempting 
American coastwise shipping from tolls as a severe blow to 
the President, for Mr. Underwood is strongly opposed to 
repeal. But the correspondent says the campaign for 
nomination really turned on local issues and personalities. 
Mr. Underwood's opponent was Mr. Hobson, who distinguished 
himself in the Spanish-American War by sinking the collier 
‘Merrimac’ under his feet in order to bottle up Cervera’s 
squadron in the harbour of Santiago de Cuba. Mr. Under- 
wood’s steadying influence will help the Democrats in the 
Senate, apart from the Panama question. Meanwhile the 
falling away of the Republican supporters of Mr. Wilson's 
Canal policy in the Senate is said to be balaneed by a raily 
to the President of Democratic waverers. Senator Lodge, 
who is not under suspicion of being very friendly to England, 
delivered a speech on Thursday which made a deep impres- 
sion, and may after all win back several Republicans to the 
President. Though holding that exemption is legally justified, 
he passionately pleaded for the repeal of the clause, in order 
that the United States may preserve her honour in the face of 
the whole world. 


The report of the Committee appointed by General 
Carranza, the rebel leader in Mexico, to inquire into the 
murder of Mr. Benton, was published in the papers of Tuesday. 
The report says that the crime was committed by an officer 
named Fierro, and not by General Villa. It is said tkat 
General Villa had ordered Mr. Benton, who had come to him 
to complain of the conduct of the rebel troops, to be taken 
away to Chihuahua aud there put in prison. On the journey 
Fierro shot Mr. Benton in the head, and then ordered his men 
to fire a volley into Mr. Benton’s body. It is said that Fierro 
will be executed. If the report be accurate in its facts, General 
Villa is proved to have lied consistently. There was no 
Court-Martial. But we suspect that the report isa mere device 
to try to stop inquiries from the United States. Fierro, we 
dare say, was to be shot for some other offence, and he was, 
therefore, used as a convenient scapegoat. 








Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Asquith addressed an audience 
of delegates from all quarters of Fife at the Masonic Hall, 
Ladybank. The Prime Minister, after treating in a jocular 
vein the “strange credulity” which inspired the “ridiculous 
legend” of a Government plot to provoke Ulster to immediate 
armed resistance, briefly described the events which had led 
to his assumption of the post of War Minister. The resigna- 
tions, he declared, were due to genuine misunderstandings. He 
paid a handsome tribute to “the zeal, the devotion to duty, 
the sense of responsibility, the settled traditions of discipline 
and honour,” which pervade and animate the military as well 
as the naval forces of the Crown. The Army was not, and he 
prayed that it might never become, a political instrument. 
He quoted with approval the elder Pitt’s declaration in the 
Commons that they were “not to suffer our armies to prescribe 
laws to the Legislature, or to govern those by whose authority 
they subsist.” He then went on to say: “The Army will hear 
nothing of politics from me, and in return I expect to hear 
nothing of politics from the Army.” The Army was in no 
sense a branch of the police, and under normal conditions its 
aid could not and ought not to be invoked by the civil power. 


It was only in exceptional emergencies, continued Mr. 
Asquith, and in the last resort, that any such call could be 
properly addressed to the military and naval forces of the 
Crown. On such occasions it was the duty of the soldier, as 
of the civilian, to comply with the lawful demands of the civil 
power. The recent Tory doctrine, recognizing the existence 
of a dispensing and discriminating power, struck at the roots, 
not only of Army discipline, but of democratic government. 
Turning to the problem of Ireland, Mr. Asquith said that he 
had still hopes of an agreed solution on the basis of the 
proposals he put forward three weeks before, and he attached 
special importance to the back-bench demonstration as an 
evidence of a desire for settlement. For the moment he had 
no desire to add anything to what bad been so well said by 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Samvel, beyond asserting that he 





was anxious for peace, but it must be peace with honour. “In 
any settlement that is come to we must secure the placing of 
the Home Rule Bill upon the statute-book.” Mr. Asquith did 
not mention the word “Federalism,” but stated that both he 
and his hearers wished to see the same process [as tha 

involved in the Home Rule Bill] applied, with the necessary 
variations and without undue delay, to the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. In fine, the speech, though disappointingly 
vague on the question of Ulster, was moderate, cautious, un- 
provocative, and, in regard to the Army, decidedly reassuring. 


At a National Conference called by the Joint Board 
representing the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, the General Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the Labour Party, held on Tuesday, it was decided to send 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. J. A. Seddonas a deputation 
to South Africa to present a memorial to the Union Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who moved a resolution 
calling on the Home Government to veto Clause IV. of the 
Indemnity Act, declared that they did not agree with the 
view that, once a Colony or Dominion got the right of self- 
government, it could destroy fundamental liberties of British 
citizenship. Clause IV. of the Indemnity Act was a mon- 
strous piece of legislation against which they ought to 
protest, not merely as Trade Unionists and citizens, but as 
men responsible for the liberties of the whole Empire. An 
amendment urging the Labour Party, failing satisfaction, 
to turn out the Government at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity was moved by Mr. Evans, who condemned the 
Labour Party for the deaf-and-dumb attitude by which 
they had saved the Government from defeat, and supported 
by Mr. Hyndman, but was lost by a ten-to-one card vote. 
It is a strange evolution of democracy that Labour should 
be prepared to go further than Downing Street in asserting 
the doctrine of interference with Colonial independence. 


Dr. P. Schilowsky, as we read in the Times of Wednesday, 
has constructed a model ship fitted with a stabilizing 
gyroscope. The model, which is six feet long, is to be 
placed in the Science Museum at South Kensington beside 
his mono-rail model. The gyroscope, which differs from the 
Schlick gyroscope for ships, annihilates the largest roll of the 
ship in one second, We wonder, however, whether the opera- 
tion of the gyroscope would not tend to weaken the ship 
by providing an artificial resistance to the force of the seas? 
A ship without a gyroscope, of course, yields to the seas, 

The Times of March 28rd contained the will of Mr. Edward 
OC. Mitchell, the racing journalist who for many years was 
sporting editor of the Star, writing under the familiar 
pseudonym of “Captain Coe.” The dynasty is to continue, 
but on conditions, Mr. Mitchell leaving his son Walter “the 
sole right to use the name of ‘Captain Coe’ on his paying my 
trustees the sum of £10, and entering into a covenant wilh 
them that he will never gamble nor give up his regular Stock 
Exchange work in favour of it.” The italics are ours. The 
Daily Mail next day contained a statement attributed to 
Mr. Walter Mitchell to the effect that he fully appreciated 
this advice: “ My father knew so much about horse-racing 
that he scarcely ever made a bet, and he always advised young 
men to leave horses alone.” Mrs. Mitchell, the widow, is 
reported to have added that the clause in the will had no 
personal application, as her son had never given his father 
any anxiety on the score of gambling. “ But my husband iu 
his profession had seen so much of the folly of betting,” she 
concluded. Beyond observing that they have not been 
reproduced in the pages of the Star, we are content with 
recording these facts and utterances with only one comment. 
The members of the Quaker families (the Cadburys and 
the Rowntrees) who own and control the Star disapproved 
of betting as injurious to the community, and 0, we now 
learn, did their chief tipster, and yet they combined to dis- 
seminate “tips,” “finals,” and other heady incitements to 
betting in the pages of the Star. “Business is business” 
was apparently the all-mastering “inner light” followed by 
these members of the Society of Friends. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday—76} Friday week 76,°,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT HINDERS A SETTLEMENT. 


HE country as yet seems hardly to have grasped the 
statesmanship, the moderation, and the far-reaching 
eharacter of the offers which Mr. Bonar Law made in his 
speech in the House on the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. He began by an offer to unclose the door which 
Mr. Asquith had slammed, or thought he had slammed, 
upon a General Election before the enforcement of the 
Home Rule Bill upon Ulster. We all know why Mr. 
Asquith will not grant an appeal to the country before 
the Bill is passed. He will not grant it because some 
three years ago an undertaking, probably only verbal, 
but none the less binding, was given to the Nationalists 
that there should not be a General Election or an 
appeal to the people by way of a Referendum till the 
Bill had been put upon the statute-book. But no such 
reason for refusing an appeal to the people can be satis- 
factory to those who declare that, even if we accept all the 
Government’s premisses and look at the matter from 
their point of view as convinced Home Rulers, it is an 
outrage to use the bayonet to coerce Ulster before the very 
efficient form of coercion exercised by the ballot has been 
tried. Under the Parliament Act Mr. Asquith has, how- 
ever, a kind of answer to the question: “Why do you not 
coerce Ulster by getting a clear order from the people, 
rather than by coercing her with horse, foot, artillery, 
battleships, and destroyers?” He says in effect: “ You 
are asking something totally unreasonable in asking us to 
appeal to the country before the Bill is on the statute- 
book. A General Election now would undo the work of 
the last two years, and we should have to begin all our 
legislation over again. The Parliament Act makes the 
proposals of the Opposition for trying coercion by ballot 
instead of by bayonet impossible.” Now, however, Mr. 
Bonar Law has made an offer which entirely deprives 
Mr. Asquith of this excuse. The Leader of the Opposition, 
after consultation with Lord Lansdowne, and with his 
authority, has pledged himself—and Mr. Asquith knows that 
the pledge will be absolutely redeemed—that if an appeal is 
now made to the country by a General Election, and if 
that appeal is successful—that is, if the Government after 
a General Election are still in a position to bring in the 
present Home Rule Bill—the Lords will hold themselves 
bound by the decision of the electors and will pass the 
Home Rule Bill. They promise that they will act as if the 
Parliament Act did not contain a specific requirement that 
a Bill under it must be passed in three consecutive Sessions. 
That is an offer which no one can assert to be made 
in bad faith or to be in any sense impracticable. 

Mr. Bonar Law might very well have stopped here, but 
he went further, and gave even a stronger proof of his 
moderation and his refusal to make any party advantage 
out of the present situation. He told the Government 
that if, owing to the agreement with the Nationalists, they 
could not accept this offer to abide by the will of the 
people expressed at a General Election, and if they were 
also bound not to take a Referendum, he would do his 
best to facilitate the third way of escape which is open to 
the Government. Here Mr. Bonar Law’s offer must be 
given in his own words, for it is a matter of vital 
importance :— 

“The other way of escapo is by the Exclusion of Ulster, and 
here again we have done and we are prepared to do everything to 
make that solution possible. The Government have made us an 
offer. They have said, and the hon. Member for Waterford 
repeated it this afternoon, that wo rejected it with scorn and 
contempt. We did nothing of tho kind. My right hon. friend 
who speaks for the Ulster Univnists and I said that if the proposal 
of the Government meant that the people of Ulster were not to be 
compelled to submit to an Irish Parliament against their will we 

ecepted it as a basis of discussion. I go further now. I say 
that we would welcome the introduction of that proposal into this 
House in a form in which it could be discussed, because I am con- 
vinced that the time-limit that the Government propose is so 
inherently unjust and even absurd that it could not stand the 
test of discussion, even in the present House of Commons. Why 
do the Government propose to exclude Ulster at all just now? 
Because they are not willing to come in, If it is not right to 
compel them to come in against their wishes to-day, how can it be 
right to compel them six years hence ?” 
This passage shows that the Opposition, provided that the 
perfectly ridiculous and indefensible time-limit is not 





inserted, are willing to try to find a solution even in th 
gerrymandering proposal of the Government. Such in 
fact, is the proposal for holding a Referendum by counties 
rather than in that well-defined and homogeneous areg 
or community formed by the six Protestant counties 
By this offer Mr. Bonar Law has gone, and we think 
rightly gone, to the very limits of concession. He has 
deliberately tried to help the Government to find a solution 
which shall not clash with their desperate bargain with the 
Nationalists. 

Perhaps the best way of understanding how the Govern. 
ment’s agreement with the Nationalists may easily turn out 
to bean agreement for shedding the blood of the Ulstermen 
and how again and again it has prevented reasonable 
solutions of the problem of avoiding civil war—the most 
urgent problem which is now before us—is to ask a 
very simple question. Suppose two sensible and reason. 
able statesmen, one a Unionist and one a Home Ruler, were 
asked to draw upascheme for avoiding civil war, what ig 
the kind of scheme they would draw up? Let us suppose 
that their instructions forbade them to discuss the question 
as to how to find the best possible Government for 
Ireland or the best way of regulating the relations 
between the two islands. Theirs would be the narrower 
task. We must suppose them acting on the assumption 
that a Bill for establishing a Parliament and an Executive 
in Ireland was bound to pass, but that arrangements 
must be made under which the Bill when passed should 
not cause civil war. Their problem, stated in brief, would 
be “‘ Home Rule without bloodshed.” The first conclusion 
they would reach would be that which, in the abstract, 
has already been admitted by Mr. Asquith and the 
Liberal Party. They would agree that, though that 
portion of Ireland in which the local majority desire 
Home Rule must have it, that portion in which the local 
majority do not desire Home Rule, but desire to remain 
under the Parliament and Executive at Westminster, 
must be excluded till the local majority have changed their 
minds, or Parliament is willing to declare that not only 
that part of Ireland which wants Home Rule is to have it, 
but also that part which does not want it. 

From the premisses we have just outlined it is clear that 
the first essential point for our two statesmen would bea 
question of area—the area to which the option of staying 
in or going out of the Home Rule Bill ought to be given. 
It is clear also that the option could not be given parish 
by parish, or even constituency by constituency, because 
if that were done you would not get what it is necessary 
to get for administrative convenience—Exclusion in one 
self-contained area with a clean-cut edge. You would get, 
not a homogeneous block of excluded territory, but a 
chequer-board of tiny hostile units. But just as the 
parishes or constituencies would be too small units where- 
with to attain the object of avoiding civil war, so the 
province of Ulster would be too big a unit. It is clear 
that the excluded area, though it will necessarily 
contain a certain proportion of Nationalists, ought not to 
contain too many, ought, in fact, to be one in which the 
voice of the majority will speak with a very certain sound. 
The majority should be something a great deal more than, 
say, a bare fifty-five per cent. of the population. But 
Ulster would not give you the homogeneous unit speaking 
with a sufficiently strong voice. Again, taking the vote 
county by county would not give you the area you want, 
for, owing to the lie of the population, you would get a 
piece of most dangerous debatable ground in the two 
counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. In those counties 
it is certain that the majority would be very narrow 
either way. It is conceivable, for example, that Tyrone 
might exclude itself by a hundred votes, while Fermanagh 
might include itself under the Dublin Parliament by a 
hundred votes. This is clearly a system of applying the 
principle that the will of the local majority shall prevail 
which must secure, not the maximum of peace, but the 
maximum of discord. 

If this problem of the area is to be settled by the 
dictates of common-sense and in the way best calculated 
to avoid friction, an area bigger than the county, as well 
as bigger than the parish or constituency, must be taken, 
though an area less than the province. Such an area is to be 
found in the six counties combined. These counties groupe 
together form an area which is homogeneous by religion, 
by race, by history, by tradition, and by the political 
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tions ofits inhabitants. It is an area in which, taken l 


aah, the will of the local majority is clearly marked. IN THE LAST RESORT. 
It is an area, that is, in which the majority would fulfil HAT is to be done in the last resort? What is 
our condition of speaking with no uncertain voice, and for to be done if all efforts at compromise in the 


which there would be a clear and ascertainable and already | House of Commons fail because the Nationalists demand 
demarcated boundary. It is an area which forms a clean- | their full pound of flesh from the Liberals, and will on!y 
cut community, and one in which the minority would not | admit suggestions of compromise which they know 
form too large a proportion of the total inhabitants. It|to be of a kind that cannot be accepted ‘by the 
js true that there would be certain difficulties remaining | Ulstermen, as, for example, the six-year limit followed 
over in the case of portions of Donegal, and even of Cavan | by automatic Inclusion? In that case, we have always 
and Monaghan, but in these cases the Protestant minorities | held, and still hold, that it will be the duty of the House 
would bear about the same proportion to the Roman Catholic | of Lords to make one last effort to prevent civil war, an 
majorities that the Roman Catholic minority in the six- | effort which will be perfectly appropriate to their true aud 
county area taken as a whole would bear to the Protestant | traditional position in the Constitution as a House of 
majority. Unquestionably, then, the two statesmen of our | moderating influence and of central opinion, a House not 
thought, if they were not hampered by agreements, and | tied to the caucuses or bound by election promises, or, 
could proceed by defining the best and most reasonable | still more, by the thought of how their actions will look to 
area in which the majority were to be given the option of | the electors the next time they face their constituents; in 
Exclusion, would agree to adopt the homogeneous area | fact, a House of independent and patriotic men. What 
formed by grouping the six counties. Our Unionist | the House of Lords should do in the last resort is to let 
statesman would no doubt begin by declaring that the whole | the Home Rule Bill be read a second time.—There is no 
province of Ulster must be the area, while the Home | need for Unionists to vote for the Bill : they should simply 
Ruler would begin by demanding a vote county by county. | abstain, and leave the Liberal Peers who believe in it to vote 
In the end, however, granted always that they were men | for it—When the Bill was in Committee the Unionist 
of reason and common-sense, they would split the differ- | Jeaders would make it clear in their speeches that they 
ence by taking the six-county area, and thereby avoid the | not only do not assent to, but dissent strongly from, the 
intolerable disadvantage of Exclusion or Inclusion being principle of the Bill, and also dissent strongly from the 
settled by a few odd votes. way in which that principle has been carried out. They 
The method by which our two unpledged and moderate | would refuse to take any responsibility for it, but would 
statesmen would settle the question of the time-limit is | show that they were acting with the sole desire and 
plain. Knowing that no Parliament can bind its successors, | endeavour to avoid civil war. Next, they should add to the 
or can even bind itself not to change its mind, they would | Bill certain clauses designed, not to make a bad Bill into 
not attempt to put any time-limit into the Bill. In | g good Bill—for that is impossible in this case—but solely in 
truth, to do so is to beg the Constitutional question. If, | order to avoid the arbitrament of civil war. To use our 
however, they were arxious to save the face of those who | old metaphor, they would explain that what they were 
have clamoured for a time-limit, they might say that | doing was not amending the Bill, but fitting a safety-valvo 
Exclusion should be for six years certain, and after that,| to a very badly designed engine. The safety-valve 
unless Parliament should direct otherwise, another refer- | would consist of the Exclusion of the homogeneous 
ence should be made to the voters within the excluded area. | Protestant Ulster—that area whose existence has, we 
What is it that blocks an agreement such as this— | note, been admitted by a Liberal Member, Dr. Chapp!e, 
in virtue of which that portion of Ulster where there is | who has placed an amendment on the paper which 
a clear majority for going under a Dublin Parliament | involves the delimitation of Protestant Ulster. That 
shall go under that Parliament, and that portion of Ulster | area on investigation will be found to consist of the 
where the majority is determined to remain under the | six Protestant counties, or Ulster minus Donegal, Cavan, 
Westminster Parliament shall remain under it? Here is | and Monaghan. 
a settlement without civil war and without a breach of the The Lords, true to the principle that they were not 
pledge given by the Government to the Nationalists, for | attempting to improve the Bill or to take any responsibility 
no one asserts that the Government pledged themselves | for it, should be content with merely limiting the area to 
that the Home Rule Bill should apply to the whole | which the Home Rule Bill is to apply—i.ec., to Ireland 
of Ireland. [The first clause of the Bill might, indeed, | less the six counties. All they should do beyond this 
almost be said to be an ostentatious preparation for some | restriction of the area subject to the Dublin Parliament 
form of Exclusion, since it only declares that there shall | and Executive is to add the minimum of consequential 
be after a fixed date a Parliament and Executive in | clauses, including the clauses required to provide for the 
Ireland, but not a Parliament and Executive for al! | future government of theexcluded area. Our readers have 
Treland.] No doubt from the point of view of Unionists | already seen in our pages a draft of those consequential 
like ourselves a very bad system for regulating the | amendments, which occupied only one and a half of our 
relations between the two islands would be set up under | columns, but a draft which, we venture to say, has stood the 
the scheme we have sketched—one which, in our opinion, | test of criticism extremely well, and which, we believe, might 
must very soon break down—but that is not the question. | be quite well adopted en bloc. Since, however, the whole 
We can never say too often that what we are now } object of the action we propose for the Lords would be to 
in search of is not an ideal form of government for prevent civil war,and therefore to conciliate Liberal opinion, 
Ireland, but a system which will avoid civil war. This the | we suggest that they should also accept, as far as physically 
Exclusion of the six counties would give us. possible, the rest of Mr. Asquith’s offer. It was an imprac- 
We have already shown in these columns what a com- | ticable offer as to area and as to time, but only in those 
paratively easy task it isto draft amendments consequential | respects would we vary it. The area in which the Refer- 
on leaving out the six counties and allowing them to remain | endum should be taken should be the homogeneous area 
under the Westminster Parliament. The only thing that | formed by the six counties. Voting as a whole, and not 
blocks the way to this settlement is that Mr. Redmond and | county by county, for the reasons which we have explained 
his paymasters in America would not like it. But, afterall, | elsewhere, a Referendum should be taken at once, and in 
have they an absolute right to dictate to the British people | order to meet the views of the Ministerialists the time- 
in this matter ? Conceivably they may dictate for that | limit might be made six years certain, with the addition 
portion of Ireland in which there is a clear local majority | that then another Referendum should be taken to 
of Roman Catholics and Nationalists. The notion that | ascertain if the views of the inhabitants of the area 
they have a right to dictate what is to happen when | had changed. The Bill thus amended, but amended, 
the local majority is against them, and that we must bow |as we have said, solely in those particulars, and 
to their demand, is surely not reasonable. Such a claim | solely with a desire to prevent civil war, should be 
is a denial of the right of local self-government upon sent down to the Commons, and it should be left to them 
Which the whole Irish case is based. If it ignores the | either to accept the amendments and pass the Bill, or to 
plea of the homogeneous Ulster, it is a demand for reject them and let the cannon speak and (in the 








domination, not for self-government. Finally, if the right | Ministerial phrase) “the red blood flow.” 

of the local majority to decide is disallowed, then Ireland's If what we suggest is done, we feel confident that the 
Claim against the United Kingdom for self-government | pressure of public opinion would be so great that the 
goes by the board. Government would not dare deliberately to reject proposals 
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which in principle were their own proposals, which 
differed, that is to say, only in the matter of area and of the 
nature of the time-limit. We believe that the British 
eople would say: ‘* You must reach a settlement now. 
Ve will not have civil war to please the Nationalists, no 
matter what agreements the Government may have been 
foolish enough to enter into in the name of the Liberal 
Party. The Lords have done their part in not attempting 
to snatch a party advantage, which they might have done 
had they been partisans. They might have forced you to 
fight at a heavy disadvantage. Instead, they have made a 
great sacrifice and have met you half-way. Itis your duty, 
as it is the true interest of the Liberal Party, not to 
trample upon the olive-branch.” Probably the exact 
way in which the demand for Liberal agreement to 
the Lords’ amendments would be made is indicated by a 
movement which, we note with satisfaction, is beginning 
on the Liberal back benches—a demand that the party 
Whips shall be taken off in regard to the matter 
of agreeing or disagreeing with the Lords’ amendments, 
and that each member of the House of Commons shall 
be allowed to vote as his conscience may direct him. 
To refuse such a demand would surely be impossible. 
But if it were granted we do not believe that the Lords’ 
amendments would be rejected. There must be at least 
forty-five men in the Liberal Party who would not like to 
feel that their votes had set flowing a river of blood like 
that which Danton once confessed he desired to see roll 
between the two sections of the French nation. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the relief the British people as 
a whole would feel at being freed from the prospect of 
civil war owing to an attempt to coerce Ulster with the 
bayonet before any attempt had been made to coerce her 
by the ballot. We should no doubt have established a 
very bad system for regulating the political relations 
between the two islands and for governing the South and 
West of Ireland, but, at any rate, we should not have our 
hands upon each other’s throats. We should have avoided 
the supreme evil. 

Let us now look at what would be the result if our 
forecast proved wrong, and if the Government rejected the 
Lords’ amendments and refused even to allow their 
followers to vote as they pleased, but insisted instead on the 
party Whips being put on and anyone who voted for 
agreeing to the Lords’ amendments being ostracized by 
the party. In that case, no doubt, the Lords’ amend- 
ments would fail. What then? The Lords and the 
Unionist Party generally would have put themselves right 
with the country, and would be able to face the terrible 
ordeal in front of them in the way in which all patriotic 
men must wish to face such an ordeal — with an 
absolutely clear conscience. They would feel that they had 
made every sacrifice and done everything in their power 
to avoid civil war, and that, whatever might be the talk 
of the extremists, the country would recognize that here 
were a body of men who had done their duty, who 
had played a noble part, and who had performed the true 
function of an Upper House—a body of moderate men 
intent on securing peace if possible and on saving the 
country from the murderous fury of unrestrained political 
partisanship. The case for supporting Ulster in her 
resistance, unless the will of the nation shall have been 
first ascertained, is very strong, but it would be ten times 
as strong after the Lords had made that last effort for 
peace which we are advocating. It would, indeed, be over- 
whelming. Whatever may have been his actions when his 
mind was clouded by party rage, every Englishman in his 
heart would feel that the Liberals had done wrong in their 
rejection of the offer to prevent civil war. The Unionists 
would have put themselves right with public opinion, and 
would feel that henceforth they, at any rate, were free 
from any blame for what must happen. 

We shall be told that what we suggest cannot be done, 
because the Unionist Peers could not stultify themselves 
by agreeing, even through abstention, to the second reading 
of the Bill. They would be accepting the principle of 
Home Rule, and that they could not do as men of honour 
and good faith. We totally and absolutely disagree with 
this pedantic view of the situation. It is, in the first 
es an entirely new view. Hitherto the House of 
rds has always been willing, in the higher interests of 


the country and of conciliation, to read Bills a second time 
even when it has rejected and abhorred the principle 





Stein 
upon which the Bills rested. The Duke of Wellington not 
only hated personally the principle of the Reform Bill, 
but believed it would be ruinous to the best interests of 
the nation. Yet heand the majority of the Lords assenteg 
to the second reading of that Bill. Again, the Lords 
believed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church to be not 
only a measure detrimental to the highest interests of 
the country, but one which violated the Act of Union 
Yet they assented to the second reading. But no 
sane person suggests that in doing so they violated 
their own conscientious beliefs or in any way stultifieg 
themselves. Precedent is clearly in favour of the Peers 
allowing the second reading of the Home Rule Bill jf 
their object, as in the cases above-named, is not to gain g 
party advantage, or to conserve their own privileges ang 
interests, but to save the country from revolutionary evils, 

The reason for allowing the second reading of a Bill 
on these grounds is strengthened, not weakened, by the 
existence of the Parliament Act. As the Lords know that 
the Bill can be passed over their heads, they will be con. 
fronted with one of those cases of force majeure which all 
reasonable men agree must modify human action. The 
fact that in any case the Lords cannot now stop the Bill 
altogether makes it doubly necessary for them to relax no 
effort to fit the dangerous engine with the safety- valve 
of our metaphor. To miss the possibility of saving the 
nation from civil war upon the Parliamentary punctilio 
that not to dissent from a second reading of a measure 
is to assent to its principle is, frankly, unworthy of 
the best traditions of our political and constitutional 
history. The great Lord Halifax, who was not only the 
wisest but the most patriotic of men, once used these 
words: “ Circumstances must come in and are to be made 
a part of the matter of which we are to judge: positive 
decisions are always dangerous, especially in politics.” 

These words of a great leader in the Lords we commend 
to the Unionist Peers. A “ positive decision ” such as that 
which declares that to allow the second reading of a Bill is 
to express approval of its principles is just the type of 
positive decision which is dangerous in politics. The Peers, 
if they are wise, will eschew it, and will in the last resort 
take the action we have recommended. 





ALBANIA, THE ADRIATIC, AND THE 


BALKANS. 


HEN the Greek Government, in return for the grant 
of numerous islands, promised the Powers that 
Greece would evacuate Northern Epirus, otherwise known 
as Southern Albania, no undertaking was given that 
Greek subjects would be prevented from fighting against 
the newly established authority of independent Albania. 
Northern Epirus has been spoken of as the Ulster of 
Greece. She is being forced, according to this point 
of view, under an alien and mistrusted Government, 
instead of being allowed to enjoy the more natural 
destiny of being incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Greece. This is only a partial view of the matter. 
When the Powers decided to create an independent 
Principality of Albania they did not include Northern 
Epirus within its boundaries without any reason. It was 
partly, perhaps, that they could not agree on any other 
solution, and merely accepted the plan that divided them 
least ; but it was mainly that they perceived, justly enough, 
that without Northern Epirus the new Albania could not 
possibly be an economically self-maintaining State. Three 
towns where Albanians market their agricultural produce 
—Ipek, Djakova, and Dibra—had already been placed out- 
side the northern frontier of Albania. If Northern Epirus 
had not been added to the new State, the ruler of Albania 
would have faced the certainty of being compelled to put up 
the shutters and confess toan empty Treasury within a few 
months. It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that, as 
Northern Epirus is largely Greek in sentiment, the rising 
which is now embarrassing Prince William, and causing 
him to contemplate taking the field at the head of an 
Albanian army, was only to be expected. Greek gunners 
have joined the “holy battalions” of the Epirote insur- 
rection—having presumably first resigned from the Greek 
Army—and some Greek officials are supposed to be up to 
the eyes in the organization of the movement. 
The Concert is discussing the problem with the harmony 
which betokens the recognition that no effective solution 
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xpected. It is a wretched beginning to the reign 
on ace William, the Mpret, and he has to thank, 
not the perversity or wickedness of Epirote firebrands, 
who are only behaving in the manner that could confidently 
have been predicted, but the Powers, who deliberately 
laced him in this bed of stinging-nettles without having 
thought out the next step for his safety. Prince William 
has as yet noarmy to lead. In a way every Albanian is a 
soldier, but there is no goneral organization. The only 
compact force that could be used at once against the 
Epirotes is the gendarmerie raised by the International 
Commission. It is a cruel situation for Prince William, 
but at least he has in advance the sanction of the Powers 
to make himself the ruler of Southern Albania. Theirs 
is the scheme ; they cannot object to having it put into effect 
by force. If it is true that men of Greek race and speech 
jn Northern Epirus are being cut off from their natural 
affinities; it is also true that nowhere in the Balkans— 
so mixed are the races—could you do abstract justice 
by assigning any particular district to any particular form 
of rule. Moreover, from the sentimental standpoint, the 
little State of Albania deserves the sympathy that is 
usually allowed to small nations struggling to obtain a 
foothold in a great and difficult world. It will be seen 
that there is something to be said on both sides. We 
imagine that a solution might be reached by allowing the 
Epirotes some measure of local self-government, without 
destroying the unity of Albania. The Epirotes, however, 
appear to be demanding a more considerable autonomy 
than the Mpret could grant. They are said to want a 
Viceroy approved by the Greek Government; a promise 
that Greek shall be the official language for all administra- 
tive purposes, though Albanian may be taught in the schools; 
a local gendarmerie which may not be moved elsewhere ; 
and exemption from military service. The Epirote organi- 
zation seems to lack funds, and, on the whole, though 
Prince William has an extraordinarily anxious time before 
him, we do not feel alarmed for the peace of the rest of 
Europe. Even if the struggle should bring Albania to 
ruin, it will probably remain local. We do not know what 
the next move of the Powers will be as the result of their 
present discussions, but we must assume that they have 
some embryonic plan. The last word in cynicism would 
be to abandon the Mpret, whom they themselves appointed, 
merely because his affairs became too tiresome, or because 
there was no particular profit to be got out of the duty of 
helping him. 
We shall not go far astray if we say that on Italy and 
Austria-Hungary depends the solution of the Albanian 
question, even as the delay or abortion of every proposed 
settlement has been due to their jealousies. The Albanian 
question is only a facet of the whole Adriatic question. 
Italy for the time being is not actually asserting any 
inconvenient claim to a new port. It is possible, however, 
that her former adventure at Avlona might be revived. A 
few days ago she sent four men-of-war to Avlona. She 
explains that they are making soundings in the’ bay. 
Surely a too appropriate moment to become interested in 
the depth of the bay, just when Austria-Hungary is once 
more turning her attention to the plan of forming a naval 
base at Cattaro! It is easier to sound the bay of Avlona 
than to plumb the depths of Italian suspicion of Austria- 
Hungary. Some evil star unfortunately seems to preside over 
the policy of Austria-Hungary. She is evidently anxious to 
test feeling at home and abroad about her former plan of 
acquiring, whether by diplomacy or force, the holy moun- 
tain of Montenegro, which overlooks the splendid harbour 
of Cattaro. The Montenegrin guns on the Lovtchen, or 
holy mountain, command the harbour. How to get rid 
of those guns ? They alone prevent Austria-Hungary 
from forming a new base where her ships would be two 
hundred and fifty miles nearer to the Straits of Otranto 
than they now are at Pola. Montenegro is in a bad way 
financially, and might conceivably be induced to part 
With Lovtchen at a good price. But at this point Austria- 
Hungary discovers the Nemesis of having outraged Serb 
Sentiment. Servia would undoubtedly have something 
to say to any rearrangement on the Adriatic littoral. 
Her own way to the sea is through Montenegro. Many 
people think that the present intimate understandings 
tween Servia and Montenegro are only the prelude to 
union. If the holy mountain were controlled by Servians 
With their modern and well-manned artillery, the position 


of Austrian ships at Cattaro would be quite impossible, 
This is not a fact, we may be sure, that Servians have 
forgotten. And if Servia were drawn in against her 
archenemy, Austria-Hungary, it is not likely that 
Roumania would stand out. The recent demonstrations 
of Koumanian feeling against Austria-Hungary were very 
significant. Roumania, the one Balkan State which 
profited enormously by the war without suffering any losses, 
is becoming increasingly conscious of her strength. She 
openly champions the interests of what may be called 
Roumania Irredenta—the Roumanians who sigh under 
the Magyarizing ordinances of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Hungary is indeed unhappy in her dealings with 
her racial minorities. The South Slav question is not 
disposed of, and here comes the Roumanian question! 
Roumania, there is little doubt, has a secret Treaty with 
Servia. Thus Austria-Hungary is fenced round by peoplo 
who might have been her friends, but are now her enemies. 
Roumania might even fly back to the arms of Russia, in 
spite of .the fact that Russia forgot all her obligations to 
Roumania after the Russo-Turkish War. But it would 
be enough that Roumania should press both Russia and 
Austria-Hungary for what she wants by keeping them 
both in constant suspense. 





THE RADICALS AND THE REFERENDUM. 


NE of the most amusing, and yet disheartening, 
features of the present situation is the manner in 
which the Radicals with one accord are attacking the 
Referendum. A few years ago this was not so. For 
example, the Manchester Guardian at one time strongly 
advocated the Referendum, and dealt very ably in advanca 
with Mr. Asquith’s present contention that it is impossible 
by that means to isolate the issue. This earlier position 
of the great organ of Lancashire Liberalism is referred 
to in a letter appearing in that paper on March 23th, 
1914, in which the following quotation is given :— 

“A Referendum is an appeal to the whole body of electors: 
*Yes’ or ‘No’ on one stated and limited issue. It certainly neod 
not involve, and usually would not involve, the fate of a Govern- 
ment. . . . The possibility of discrediting the Government might 
cause some people to vote on the particular issue against their 
real convictions in order to inflict a blow on a Government which 
they disliked on quite other grounds; but we do not think such 
persons would be numerous. At least people would have the 
opportunity of voting on one issue.” 

When challenged with this quotation, only two or three 
years old, all that the Manchester Guardian of to-day is 
able to say is :— 

“The opinions which our correspondent quotes were given 

before the adoption of the policy of the Parliament Bill, and 
suggested the Referendum as an alternative to that policy. The 
passing of the Parliament Act, of course, created an entirely new 
situation.” 
The situation is only new in the sense that the Liberal 
Party, while it succeeds in maintaining a majority in the 
House of Commons, is able to force its measures into 
law without any consultation of the people. Apparently, 
therefore, the modern Liberal thinks that there is no 
necessity to consult the people when he can go his own 
way without such consultation. 

This, indeed, we regret to say, is undoubtedly the key- 
note of modern Liberalism. All the old Liberal principles 
of “trusting the people” and “government by consent” 
have in these latter days been thrown to the winds, and we 
are faced with a brutal determination on the part of a 
Radical majority to impose its will upon the country wil). 
out the slightest regard for the wishes of the people 
themselves. 

If anyone should be inclined to think that this state- 
ment of the attitude of modern Liberals is too strong, we 
venture to refer them to an article published in large type 
in the Westminster Gazette of April 6th last. The article 
is from the Berlin correspondent of that paper, and sum- 
marizes the views of Professor Hans Delbrick on the 
Referendum in his newly published book on Government 
and Popular Will. Professor Delbriick, who is described 
as a Conservative, alleges, as a first objection to a Referen- 
dum, that it does not necessarily express the popular will, 
because there is no guarantee of general participation in 
the vote. This was the argument used by Sir Edward 
Grey in the House of Commons, and, as it apparently 





appeals very greatly to the Liberal mind, it is worth while 
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to submit it to brief analysis. The argument is that, 
because only fifty per cent., or perhaps a lesser proportion, 
of the electors vote on a Referendum, the popular will is 
not expressed. The underlying fallacy of this argument 
is the assumption that the abstention of electors from 
voting has no meaning. It has one of two meanings: 
either that those who do not vote do not care about the issue, 
in which case equity requires that their votes should not be 
given; or that they feel so little confidence in their own 
judgment that they are willing to leave the decision to those 
who feel more confident upon the matter, and in this case, 
again, it is clearly desirable that they should abstain 
from voting. But inthe event of a General Election these 
two bodies of men are dragged to the poll by irrelevant 
considerations, such as their opinions on other political 
issues or on the personality of the candidates, with the result 
that their votes are counted as an expression of opinion 
upon an issue on which they have no opinion at all. 

Thus the judgment of the country is obviously less 
well represented on a particular issue in a General 
Election, when eighty or ninety per cent. of the electors 
vote, than in a Referendum, when only forty or fifty per 
cent. vote. This consideration is so obvious that one is 
almost driven to suspect that a man with Sir Edward 
Grey’s acute mind could hardly have overlooked it, and that 
his argument, like so many of the statements made in the 
recent political crisis, was directed to confusing issues 
rather than to elucidating the truth. In our judgment, 
one of the greatest merits of the Referendum lies in the 
fact that the people who have not made up their minds, 
or do not care about the matter at issue, stay away, and 
leave the nation to express its wish—as a wish can only be 
expressed—by the people who really care and really think. 
Again, no one thinks Parliamentary votes are stultified 
because Members pair or abstain. Why should we not 
apply similar principles to popular votes? Millions of 
money are often voted by less than forty per cent. of the 
House of Commons, but no one for that reason says that 
the House of Commons is impossible. 

But the real objection of the Liberal Party to the 
Referendum is the political argument which Radicals feel, 
but seldom care bluntly to express. Professor Hans 
Delbriick, as a Conservative, does not mind expressing it. 

‘he argument is that the people are foolish, and do not 
know what is good for them. “If we had had the 
Referendum in Germany,” says Dr. Delbriick, “ there is no 
doubt whatever that this Referendum would have rejected 
those laws which have meant the greatest progress for our 
existence.” In other words, the wise and enlightened and 
patriotic legislators are justified in designing laws for the 
benefit of the people and imposing them upon the people 
in defiance of the people’s will. That is good, sound Tory 
doctrine, but we hardly expected to find it set forth in large 
type in the Westminster Gazelte. Dr. Delbriick takes, as 
an illustration of this incapacity of the people to under- 
stand what is their own interest, the action of the Swiss in 
connexion with the Sickness and Accident Insurance Bill, 
which was modelled on German legislation. When this 
Bill was first introduced into the Swiss Legislature it 
passed through both Houses by an almost unanimous vote, 
but a Referendum was demanded according to the Swiss 
Constitution by a petition from thirty thousand electors ; 
and when the Referendum was taken the Bill was rejected 
by a very large majority. Ten or twelve years later a 
measure aiming at the same objects, but drafted on 
different lines, passed through the Legislature, was again 
submitted to a Referendum, and on this occasion was 
accepted. By what strange process of reasoning this 
episode can be construed intoa condemnation of the Refer- 
endum it is not easy to understand. A better illustration 
of the value of this addition to the Constitution could 
hardly be given. The original Bill was a measure which 
the Swiss people did not like because it interfered with 
their voluntarily organized Friendly Societies. They pre- 
ferred to go without a Bill at all rather than have a 
Bill to which they objected. They waited ten years, 
and then obtained a Bill which suited them. Exactly 
the same considerations apply in our own country. Mr. 
Lloyd George has, in fact, admitted that if his Insurance 
Bill had been submitted to a Referendum it would certainly 
have been rejected. There are a good many Radicals now 
who would probably be glad if the Bill had had to undergo 
that test and to meet that fate. Nothing has contributed 





more to the unpopularity of tl tG I. 
‘he present Gov 

the National Insurance Act, od for the wuy ane 

reason that, though the objects of the Act are good = 

methods are disliked by the people who are brought und, ; 

its operation. = 

It might have been imagined that le wh 
greater part of their lives have Fs patente a 
doctrine of government by consent would at onco admit 
that a measure which the nation dislikes is a measure 
which ought not to be imposed upon it. Unforty. 
nately, however, there are many human beings who 
enjoy the mere exercise of power. Just as a health 
individual loves to feel the strength of his own muscles 
so a politician when he has succeeded in climbing into 
office enjoys the feeling that his orders must be obeyed 
The Radicals are in office now, and, with that shortness of 
view which is characteristic of all politicians, they forget 
that a time will come—perhaps very soon—when they will 
again be in opposition. All they care about at the moment 
is that their will shall be obeyed, and therefore they oppose 
the placing of any check whatsoever upon the autocracy 
of the Government of the day. It is fairly safe to say 
that if they were in opposition they would be the keenest 
advocates of the Referendum. 

The great advantage of that institution is that it brings 
us down to the bedrock of democracy. In the final resort, 
whatever politicians may say to suit the expediency of the 
moment, a liberty-loving people can only be governed in 
accordance with its own will. Orientals may be subjected 
to despotism, but people of English stock will resist 
despotism, whether it takes the shape of a monarch or of 
a Parliamentary majority. That is why we find that in 
the Commonwealth, when the Crown and the House of 
Lords had both been abolished, a movement at once arose 
to establish the Referendum as a check upon the House of 
Commons. The Restoration made this reform unnecessary, 
or at least diminished the necessity for it ; but the principle 
was carried across the Atlantic by Englishmen seeking 
larger liberty in a larger land, and at quite an early period 
in the history of the United States of America the 
Referendum became established as a regular part of 
the Constitution of numerous States. Particulars of the 
working of the Referendum in the United States are 
given in an admirable little book by Colonel Samuel 
Robertson Honey, published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1912. 
The writer shows clearly how the Referendum is a purely 
English institution in its origin, though its name is 
foreign. Wherever it has been adopted it is popular. Even 
Dr. Hans Delbriick, the German Tory Professor, who 
has become the new prophet of the English Liberal Party, 
is compelled to confess that in Switzerland the Referendum 
is popular and wiil not be abolished, and that, although it 
admittedly works in a Conservative direction, “ because the 
nation wants no change except when it actually feels the 
shoe pinch,” yet, on the whole, it has not stopped the pro- 
gressive development of Switzerland. ‘The Swiss citizen 
would no more agree to abandon the Referendum than he 
would bis system of universal military service. 








LOGIC AND DISEASE. 


Soe attempt to solve the mysteries of cancer is made 
along two main lines; there are the researches of the 


pathologists and bacteriologists, and there is the tabulation of 


statistics which show the incidence of the disease. In the 
laboratories experiments have thrown light on the growth of 
the disease, but have done little as yet to flatter the hope that 
a discovery of the cause of cancer is at hand. In the hospitals 
the disease has been checked or reduced in several cases by 
radium, but if there are “cures” they are still tentative. 
Cancer research is not a subject which unprofessional observers 
can follow. All they can do is vaguely, but most devoutly, to 
cherish a belief that sooner or later the cause of such & 
terrible scourge of modern life will be discovered. When 
this happy event comes it will come, as it were, out of the 
blue. Laymen will not have kept themselves in touch with 
the various stages of the discovery. The last fifteen or twenty 
years of science, and particularly of medical science, have 
been so wonderful and revolutionary that we are all in the 
mood to assure ourselves that nothing which is a subject of 
exploration will remain permanently hidden. The solution 
of the problem by way of statistical observation is a different 
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r; the layman can follow the discussion, and 
rpg se plsncol, take a practical part in it, with 
at the same authority as medical men themselves. Every 
a e of statistical evidence is of absorbing interest, and 
is received by watchers with something of the sense that 

new weapon has been placed in their hands which may 
7 ibly aid humanity in its desperate struggle with the most 
baffling yet most real of diseases. It is from the statistical 
standpoint that two articles published in the Times on 
Monday and Tuesday are of universal interest. ‘ 

The first article deals with what are called “ cancer houses 
—private houses in which a succession of cancer cases has 
occurred, and of which the medical history naturally suggests 
that infection may have remained in the houses and been 
conveyed to one person after another. It is not pretended 
that the reality of such a thing as a cancer house is proved. 
The suspicious circumstances may be mere coincidences. 
Some authorities deny the possibility of infection remaining 
more or less permanently in houses, more ardently than 
others affirm it. It is not even known whether cancer is 
hereditary or contagious, much less whether it is infectious. 
Here, then, is a wide field for statistical research. A vastly 
greater number of statistics will be required before the theory 
of coincidence can be disposed of. A great writer pointed out 
that statistics might be used to prove that Peers had more 
children than other people. Certainly, if the families of 
Peers were reckoned up at the time when he wrote, they 
seemed to prove the assertion. But, as he explained, such 
statistics took no account of the extinct peerages which 
had failed for want of heirs. If the extinct and the existing 
peerages were considered together it was not found that 
Peers had more children than ordinary people. It might be 
added, as a further precaution against being misled by 
statistics, that, even if the figures of the surviving and the 
extinct peerages together showed Peers to have more children 
than other people, it would be very unsafe to draw a general 
deduction as to the superior fertility of Peers. The Peerage 
is, after all, a small area of observation, and any disparities 
between it and other areas might be temporary or accidental, 
The logic-machine is not entitled to too much respect. 
Because it works perfectly accurately in turning out its 
results, it does not follow that the conclusions are just. It 
all depends upon the material with which the machine is 
supplied. Like a sausage-machine, it merely turns out in 
finished form what has been put into it. All one can say 
at present is that the figures about “cancer houses” are 
such as to encourage everyone who has the opportunity to 
go on adding to the materials. In that way only may we 
reach a just conclusion some day. 

The Times article on “cancer houses” is largely asummary 
of an address recently delivered by Sir Thomas Oliver. He 
said that there was a village in Norway in which eight cases of 
cancer occurred simultaneously among a population of eight 
hundred persons. Before this there had never been more 
than one case of cancer per annum. The eight cases all 
occurred among the more intimate friends of a particular 
sufferer, Again :— 


new piec 


“In a French village of four hundred inhabitants eleven deaths, 
according to Dr. Armande, occurred in seven years, all being 
located in the same block of houses. Three years later there were 
seventeen cancer patients in these houses. In another house in a 
different locality five deaths occurred from cancer in one house 
over a period of thirty years. All these patients belonged to 
different families. A list of 1,062 houses in Paris in which persons 
had died of malignant diseaso was drawn up, and a watch 
instituted. Already in twelve of them two successive cases of 
cancer have been noted. Another remarkable series of cases 
occurred in a short street not one-twelfth of a mile long in a 
small town. The houses in this street were entirely residential. 
In fifteen years (1893-1908) there died of malignant diseaso in 
this street nineteen persons and a dog. Several of the houses 
accounted for more than one case each.” 


Yet again :— 


_ “Mr. D'Arcy Power, in an article in The Practitioner, published 
in 1899, quoted a remarkable case which was reported by Mr. L. 
Webb. This related to the history of two cottages built under 
one roof. In the first of these a man died of cancer. The cottage 
was then occupied by a married couple. ‘The husband died of the 
diseasg two years later and the wife ten years later. Three 
maiden ladies then took the house, ‘Two of these subsequently 
died of cancer. Mr. D'Arcy Power further quotes a case where 
three women who, in succession, occ upied a particular bedroom, all 
died of a malignant disease. The remarkable feature of this case 
was that the second victim had lived twenty years in the houso 


before she moved to the infected bedroom, and the third eight 
years. No further case occurred after the room had been 
thoroughly disinfected.” 

In the second article in the Times the idea of “ cancer 
houses” hecomes the wider idea of “cancer districts.” Mr. C. E. 
Green is quoted to show that cancer is exceptionally prevalent, 
not only in particular districts, but in particular trades. 
Among those engaged in work where lime is freely used 
cancer is almost unknown. On the other hand, it occurs 
frequently where there are sulphur-fumes. Where chimneys 
abound cancer is common, and it shows an abnormal rate even 
where chimneys draw badly—for example, in small houses 
surrounded by taller houses or by tall trees. Where the fuel is 
peat instead of coal cancer is rare. In corroboration of Mr. 
Green’s conclusions, it may be added that “ chimney-sweep's 
cancer” has been, as the Times says, well known to medicine 
for a very long time. 

So far are we from having all the statistics desirable 
that it is still a subject of dispute whether cancer is in- 
creasing. Incautious logic says, “Of course it is increasing,” 
and points to the steady rise of the cancer figures issued by 
the Registrar-General. But two facts must be set against 
this conclusion: first, the disease is notified with much greater 
regularity than before; and secondly, cancer occurs mainly 
among old people, and an increasingly large number of people 
every year reach the cancerous time of life. 

To return to the subject of “cancer houses,” perhaps the 
most interesting support for the belief in this form of 
infectivity has been obtained from experiments with an 
infected mouse cage. A cage was bought from a dealer 
at whose shop cancerous tumours among the mice had 
been common. Uninfected mice from various sources were 
introduced into this cage, and a considerable proportion of 
them developed cancer. Similurly, uninfected mice placed in 
another cage did not contract the disease. Repeated disin- 
fections were necessary to cleanse the cancer cage. Is it 
possible that mice are themselves the agents of infection in 
“cancer houses,” just as rats—or rather the fleas which live 
on rats—convey bubonic plague? It may have been suggested 
already by someone that mice are responsible for “ cancer 
houses,” but if so we have not heard of the suggestion. Cancer 
in mice is indistinguishable from cancer in human beings, and 
it may be that mice are the bridge of communication. Did 
not the ancient Hebrews connect mice with disease in a manner 
which differentiated them from the ordinary “unclean” 
animals? Thus, in 1 Samuel vi. 4 we read: “Then said they, 
What shall be the trespass offering which we shall return to 
him? They answered, Five golden emerods and five golden 
mice, according to the number of the lords of the Philistines ; 
for one plague was on you all, and on your heads.” This, we 
hasten to say, is quoted as an illustration, and not in aid of a 
logical deduction. Probably there are no statistics about 
cancerous mice in “cancer houses,” but at least here is a clue 
that a detective would think it worth while to follow up. 





“OUIDA.” 

NHE popularity of the lesser novelists is always something 
of a puzzle to the reading public—as soon as their vogue 
is past. Why, for instance, was “Ouida” so widely read ? 
It is difficult to say, and Miss Elizabeth Lee's very pleasing 
and entertaining Life of this favourite of yesterday, Outda: a 
Memoir (T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), does not offer any 
complete solution of the problem. No doubt there are a vast 
number of humdrum people whose hobby it is to study the 
doings of the beau monde. They are eager to receive in- 
struction, and they cannot judge of the instructor’s com- 
petence. But no one who has read “ Ouida’s” Life will be 
able thus to dismiss the question of her success. In the hey- 
day of her popularity “ Ouida” had admirers among that very 
world of whose doings she gave so ridiculous an account, and, 
though she always expressed a dislike of literary society, she 
counted among her friends and acquaintances no lesser ligh{s 
than Browning, Lord Lytton, Hamilton Aidé, Henry James, 

and Longfellow. 

Though “Ouida” passed her whole youth in England, 
she lived for long years—from when she was about thirty 
till her death—in Italy. The kindness of the Italian 
Royal Family, who admired her novels, gave her an acknow- 





ledged position such as without it ehe would probably never 
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have bad. But it remains true that all the distinguished 
people who visited Florence were to be found on Monday 
afternoons paying their homage in “Ouida’s” pretentious 
salon. Had she had a magnetic personality this would 
be easily explained; but she had not. She stands before 
the readers of her Life a ridiculous figure. Miss Lee 
has showed both skill and indulgence in her portraiture. 
She has let us see her heroine from all sides. She has even 
declared that “ Ouida’s” social successes cannot be explained 
unless some attraction be admitted her. Yet from first 
to last poor “ Ouida” is absurd. 

The danghter of a French master named Ramé who 
taught at Bury St. Edmunds, and was continually disappear- 
ing on unknown errands into France and leaving his family 
in the lurch, “Ouida” began early to write in order to 
help the family purse. Her mother’s family were Suffolk 
farmers, and she was not brought up in any poverty. 
Between Mme. Ramé and her daughter there existed an 
intense devotion which never failed, and they were never 
parted till Mme. Ramé died. The romantic but somewhat 
shady and elusive figure of M. Ramé counted for little in 
the household. He was never heard of after the time of 
the coup d'état, and is supposed to have perished fighting 
in the streets of Paris. ‘ Ouida’s” work found readers almost 
at once. Harrison Ainsworth accepted short stories for a 
magazine, and she shortly afterwards got an introduction 
to Tauchnitz, and published in his famous series. Her novels 
had a rapid sale. They were laughed at, but they were 
read. She romanced readably about the great, and she 
posed as a writer of distinction in a manner to compel 
attention. Before her first literary venture she and her mother 
had left Bury St. Edmunds for London, and no sooner had she 
tasted success than she began to entertain, first in “fine apart- 
ments” in Welbeck Street, then at the Langham Hotel. Very 
shortly, as her biographer tells us, she was able “to assume 
the position of a celebrity.” Here is a description of her by 
William Aliingham. She was “dressed in green silk, with 
a clever, sinister face, her hair down, small hands and feet, 
and a voice like a carving-knife.” She cherished at this time 
a passion for Mario, a passion as frank as it was silly; wholly 
innocent, however, and entirely unreturned. Her first 
youth was hardly over when she left England and took 
up her abode in Florence, where she was so much flattered 
by the resident and visiting English as to believe herself “ the 
idol of the great world.” Everyone laughed at her vanity and 
ridiculed her second infatuation, this time for a gentleman-in- 
waiting to Victor Emmanuel. Florence tittered, and “ Ouida” 
lashed the English society of the city most vindictively in a 
novel @ clef called Friendship. Perhaps her singular appear- 
ance—she wore her hair down her back until after middle 
life, and dressed in light-coloured satins in all seasons and 
all weathers, indoors and out—contributed to make her con- 
spicuous. She was always surrounded by a number of 
large dogs, and, indeed, her sympathy with animals and 
children was, together with her affection for her mother, her 
most endearing trait. 

The last part of “ Ouida’s” life was sad and sordid. Her 
ostentation and folly led her deeper and deeper into debt. 
She was forced to leave her home, and an ill-advised lawsuit 
emptied her already nearly drained exchequer. Her absurd 
vanity, which had no doubt been a source of happiness to 
her through life, turned to bitterness in the end. A London 
paper published a portrait purporting to be that of 
“Ouida.” By an unfortunate accident, the photograph actually 
represented an old Italian peasant woman. “ Ouida’s” fury 
knew no bounds. A subscription which was started to relieve 
her necessities wounded her sensitive pride, and she died very 
poor and very unhappy. Shortly before her death she was 
threatened with blindness, and in a letter full of pathos she 
writes: “Noone cares. It does not matter to anybody.” 

Miss Lee quotes a somewhat cruel verdict upon “ Ouida” 
which was pronounced by Mr. Henry James, and with which 
she frankly expects that very many of her readers will agree: 
“She was curious, in a common, little way ... of a most 
uppish or dauntless little spirit of arrogance and independence 
. . . @ little terrible and finally pathetic grotesque.” As we 
have said, she had no magnetism. She owed her success to her 
talents, to her power of self-advertisement, to the somewhat 
strained sense of literary propriety of her day, which made 
her theatrical disregard for morals startling, and to the strange 





fact that her adverse critics combined unconscious! 
herfamous. In the early days of ber success a gatir 
by Lord Strangford largely increased the sale of her book 
and Strapmore ! (Burnand’s satire on Strathmore) no doubt 
increased her fame. Lord Strangford’s satire is just and to th 
point: “ In her more elaborate fictions we may note several dis. 
tinct flavours which are harmonized into a bewildering whole~ 
the superhumanly beautiful woman who breaks hearts ag cooll 
as crockery; the delightfully wicked roué who ruins women by 
the score and shoots men by the dozen; the horsy young lad 
with a turn for flirtation, and the sentimental cavalier fin 
Sir Walter Scott, succeed each other in dazzling succession,” 
The conclusion of his article is, perhaps, too vitriolic; «Jf 
this be not a true picture of the English upper classes in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, it gives at least the ideal 
excellence to which the lower classes aspired.” 

But it is unfair to “Ouida” not to give the other side of 
the picture. Whyte-Melville was always a staunch admirer of 
her work, and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt has written specially 
for this book a criticism which will amaze her detractors, 
We quote his words at length :— 


y to make 
ical review 


“Though no indiscriminate admirer of Ouida’s novels, I had 
and have a high opinion of the best of them as works of genius, 
In spite of their exaggerations aud occasional absurdities of detail 
I hold them to be the only English novels which can at all be 
compared with Balzac’s as giving a vivid and life-like picture of 
the larger world of society, women as well as men, they describe, 
Neither Thackeray, Balzac’s nearest English rival in fiction, nor 
Meredith, nor any other as far as I know of our mid-Victorian 
novelists who went to the beau monde for their models, succeeded 
as well as Ouida did in giving us the true social atmosphere and 
in making their men, and especially their women, act and liye, 
Thackeray’s women were little more than lay figures, and 
Meredith’s, though interesting as studies of what women might 
be, very seldom display them as doing what women really do, 
Ouida’s women, on the contrary, even in their extreme of cari- 
cature, are all true to type, and easily recognizable as existing 
——_. They have life and reality and individual interest, 

er range, too, of subjects is, like Balzac’s, very wide, and she is 
still more at home in Continental Europe than in England. No 
better description of Italy in its romantic aspect of the Garibaldian 
age exists in English literature than her novel Pascarél. I 
remember discussing Ouida’s merits on this head with Auberon 
Herbert some twenty years ago, and finding that his view of them 
was much the same as’mine. He had had the reviewing of many of 
her novels, he told me, and had conceived for them a high respect.” 
We do not think many of our readers will agree with Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. “Ouida’s” pictures of Italian peasant life 
contain much beauty, and her children’s stories, such as A Dog 
of Flanders and some of the tales put together under the 
heading of Bimbi, have a flavour of Hans Andersen, but in 
her social novels the reader is perpetually brought up by 
passages which excite his ridicule and which might be 
fathered in jest upon “ Dizzy’s” valet. Take the following, 
selected at random from the first few pages of In a Winter 
City : “She went away in an hour, or rather less, leaving a 
kind of flame from her many jewels bebind her, and a frozen 
sense of despair in the hearts of the women, who had watched 
her, appalled, yet fascinated.” The lady in question returned 
to her hotel and retired to her private room, whose “ atmo- 
sphere” was “scented with some three hundred pots of tea 
roses, lilies of the valley, and hothouse heliotrope.” 

Certainly she was read by the society which Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt declares, and says he is not alone in believing, that 
she described with such accuracy. Did they read because 
they were mirrored, or because they were flattered? For 
whether “ Ouida” knew or did not know the upper class, she 
admired them. Her men were brave, and, in her eyes, 
supremely attractive; her women were beautiful beyond 
the dreams of love, and many of them virtuous. Living 
in her own person a life of perfect propriety, she was proud 
of preaching a lax morality. She did not expect a man, 
she said, to be “a hearth-bound monogamist,” and certainly 
her heroes could not be so described. All the same, we should 
not think that the class whose vanity she flattered, or those 
whose social curiosity she pandered to, ever got much harm 
from her books. The social novels, at least, have only 
one claim to live. They depict what a large and inconspicuous 
class of persons was willing at one time to believe of a small 
and conspicuous class, and what that small class was not 
displeased that the large class should believe about it. 

Napoleon said that “history is a lie that bas been agreed 
upon.” Might we not say that also of “ Ouida’s” fiction P— 
agreed upon because both author and author’s subject liked 
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to think of themselves after the manner of “ Every French- 
man” in the story: “ Every Frenchman tries to persuade 
us that he is a devil of a fellow; but he isn’t.” 





THE GUIDES’ RIDE ACROSS NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HE corps of the Northumberland Guides and Despatch 
Riders signalized its formation by riding on Thursday, 
March 26th, right across Northumberland, from Kielder 
Castle, on the verge of the Scottish Border, to Warkworth 
Castle, beside the North Sea—a distence, as ridden, of 
approximately fifty miles. The original suggestion of the 
formation of the corps came from the War Office, it is said, 
but it was not till Colonel Bates, D.S.O., took the idea up that 
any progress was made in the matter. Now the organization 
has been completed, and the county divisions into unions have 
been the basis of the scheme. There are eleven such 
divisions—viz., Norhamshire, Glendale, Belford, Alnwick, 
Rothbury, Morpeth, Castleward, Tynemouth, Hexham, 
Haltwhistle, and Bellingham. Our Chief Guide is Colonel 
Bates. In each division there is a District Guide, who 
appoints local Guides in accordance with what he thinks the 
needs of his district demand. In the Bellingham Division, 
for example, where you will find, in the old maps, spaces 
marked “desart,” “mountainous,” and “uninhabited” or 
“waste land,” more local Guides are, of course, required 
than in such divisions as Castleward or Tynemouth, close to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Each Guide has to sign a form which 
runs as follows: “In the event of the employment of troops 
on active service in this county I am willing to serve asa 
Guide to the forces of his Majesty the King.” He signs and 
becomes a member of the Technical Reserve. That is all that 
is necessary. This done, the Guide gets his badge—a neat 
circlet to fit into his buttonhole, enamelled with the county 
arms, and about them the legend “ Northumberland Corps of 
Guides.” 





THE RIDE. 


* Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
Wi’ them will Borthwick water ride, 
Warn Gaudilands and Allanhaugh 
And Gilmanscleugh and Commonside. 


Ride by the gate at Priesthaugh swiro, 
And warn the Currors o’ the Lee, 
As ye come down the Hermitage Slack 
Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrinsberry.” 
—Ballad of James Telfer. 








8.35 a.m., and from Kielder Castle, that lies within a 
rifle-shot of the Scots Border, the local Guide, Mr. 8S. Dodd, 
cadet of one of the “ancient graynes” of North Tynedale, 
touches his well-bred Border horse with his heel, and away 
on a good round trot speeds up the valley of the Kielder 
water. Fora mile or so the grass track permits of a canter, 
but shortly, when the Guide passes East Kielder Farm on his 
right, and the two shepherds’ houses of Scalp (wrongly spelt 
“Scaup” on the Ordnance map) and Kielder Head, a little 
further on, on his left, the canter must slow down into a trot, 
and shortly again into a walk, for now the great fells enclose the 
rider, the “ whitelands” are heavy with much rain and snow, 
and soon again, as the White Kielder Burn side is ascended, 
miry peathags show themselves and mossy flows are 
encountered. Here, if a Guide knows not every foot of the 
way, he may be “ aired,” as the Borderers’ phrase goes, even 
as Queen Mary was “laired” in the “Queen’s myre” as she 
rode of old to see Bothwell in his castle of Hermitage across 
the moors from Jedburgh. Now and again in the worst 
places the rider may have to dismount, and, slinging the borse’s 
bridle over his arm, pick his way through the spongy, squirt- 
ing moss or the broken peats. So, very friendly, horse and 
Guide foot it together through the swampy ground; then when 
the foothold grows firmer the rider will mount and push on 
again ata trot. Up and up he wends his way past the Skelly 
holes, through the Blackcleugh and on into Kielder Gunscleugh, 
till he passes above the rocky nest where the White Kielder 
Burn is born and comes forth on to Girdle Fell, where he 
reaches the highest point of his rough ride—1,739 feet above 
sea level. The Girdle Stone he has passed, and now is on the 
watershed where the burns gather to run east and west. The 
ground is comparatively level here on the top of Girdle Fell, 





but the travelling is not yet much better, for the black moor 
about is choked with water and desolation encompasses the 
rider, for there are no sheep nor even grouse about—save for 
a solitary golden plover the Guide is alone. 

But now he begins to descend, and can trot along the track, 
called the Duke's Road, till he comes to Chattlehope— 
Chattlehope where the ravens breed—and Chattlehope Spout, 
where any “spate” brings down the far-seen waterfall. 
Almost opposite him to the north-east lies “Cheviot's 
mountain lone,” with its “gryming” of snow, and all the 
range of Cheviot hills, like mammoths in a herd, tranquilly 
chewing the cud of centuries. Carter Fell, to his left, tries 
to block the pass into Scotland, yet without avail, for the road 
shows like a ribbon, lost upon the brae. Here the rider has 
his second horse awaiting him, for the pace and distance are 
too great for one only. Down, down the hope the Guide 
presses onward; now he can trot as he descends by the burn- 
side into the valley of the water of Rede, which runs at 
a distance below him. He has reached the shepherd’s house 
of Chattlehope, and now he canters along Catcleugh Lough, 
wherein are prisoned the upper water ofthe Rede, the burns 
of Bateinghope, of Ramshope, and Whitelee, for the use of 
Newcastle and Gateshead. The Guide shakes his bridle, and 
his horse breaks into a hand gallop as he feels the sound grass 
once more beneath his hoofs. Down the valley he goes swiftly 
—swiftly onward on the south side of the Rede, till he meets 
the group beside Blakehopeburnhaugh, who are eagerly 
awaiting him. Chief amongst them are Jacob Robson, 
Master of the Border Hounds; Earl Percy, ever interested 
in the welfare of his county; and Mr. Howard Pease (late 
High Sheriff), who, as District Guide, is about to take on 
the despatch some further fourteen miles to Hepple Bridge, 
over the river of Coquet. The time of arrival is marked on the 
despatch, and a few minutes later the time of departure. 

So far from Kielder Castle to Blakehopeburnhaugh—some 
thirteen miles, through some of the roughest country in England 
—the time has been one hour twenty-five minutes, but this fora 
far worse country than William of Deloraine rode over, and one, 
indeed, quite hopeless for a stranger. The District Guide is 
now in his saddle, and away goes his mare at full gallop, for 
she is thoroughbred, and won the Border Point-to-Point four 
years ago. Often in places is the ground soft, and the mare, 
treading delicately like Agag, glides over the “rashes” and 
the moss as a skilled skater over thin ice. Two miles over the 
“ whitelands,” then the Newcastle-Jedburgh road is crossed, and 
the Guide now heads straight for the Bellshield Burn. Down 
across, then up a very steep wet brae climbs the mare 
undaunted, the surf of her sweat white upon the reins. Now 
she has won the top of the brae, and of her own accord breaks 
into a canter, leaving on the right the new Artillery Camp of 
Birdhopecraig (wrongly styled by the War Office “Ad 
Fines”), with its shining sheds, then down the slack 
at a gallop to the Sills Burn that flows below the 
Heul Crags—immemorial meet of the Border Hounds. 
Up and through the great rocks the mare finds her way 
—the rider crouched upon her neck so as to relieve the 
strain on her hind-quarters. The top is reached, two stone 
walls are jumped in her stride, a gate in a wire fence must be 
opened ; then down a mile-long slope of the brae the gallant 
mare gallops free as a greyhound—her neck clear of the rein— 
dashes through the Durtrees Burn, over a post and rails, and 
so on up the long, tiring ascent opposite. This, perhaps, is 
her hardest task of all. Accomplished, she breathes afresh, 
then sweeps like a curlew down the long slack to the Otter- 
burn, crosses it, canters up the fellside, and there is pulled up 
gently—her heaving flanks, white-flecked neck, and rubied 
nostrils showing the pace at which she has come—thirty-six 
minutes for some eight miles across a rough, uneven, and 
soaking country. Here the District Guide mounts another 
mare—strong, capable, of Irish extraction—and is off again, 
crosses the Monks’ Burn, gains the ridge, and, after jumping a 
stone wall, gallops down the good grasslands to the Coquet 
water, where, by Hepple Bridge, a Guide of the Rothbury 
Division comes swiftly to meet him. Distance from Blake- 
hopeburnhaugh, fourteen and a half miles. Time from 
Blakehopeburnbaugh to Hepple Bridge, sixty-two minutes. 
The times of arrival and departure are noted on the despatch. 

Then Mr. P. Fenwicke-Clennell is off on his capable 
hunter, well known with the Coquetdale Hounds, of which pack 
his father, the Squire of Harbottle, was sometime Master. 
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His route lies by the shining river of Coquet, and swiftly the 
Rothbury Division Guide sets off on his mission. Down by the 
winding water he canters, by Bickerton and Tosson, under the 
shadow of the great Simonside Hills gleaming in purple of 
rocks and madder of heather; onward he goes at a good 
round trot over Lordinshaws, the Garlies, and the water of 
Coquet, keeping to unfrequented tracks, by-roads, and short 
euts, till he comes up at the back of Swarland woods, and 
finds at the gates Mr. J. J. Pawson, the well-known fox- 
hunter, awaiting him with his local Guides of the Alnwick 
Division. Distance from Hepple Bridge to Swarland, fourteen 
and a half miles. Time, one hour, eighteen minutes. 

Off at a tilt the District Guide, with his three followers, 
goes, and by Hazon and Guyzance and Bank House, across 
Warkworth Moor, through the ford over Coquet below 
Morwick, the little squadron takes its way, and up the hill, 
and so at a canter to Warkworth Castle, where Earl Percy, 
the timekeeper, has only just arrived in the nick of time in 
the motor to meet them. Distance from Swarland to Wark- 
worth, seven miles. Time, forty-two minutes. Total time 
for total ride of, say, fifty miles athwart Northumberland, 
four hours, twenty-seven minutes; this, too, in the wettest 
March on record. 

* a a * * 

The historic sense is touched at sight of these Northumbrian 
Guides now taking their lunch in the tapestried chamber of 
Warkworth Castle with Earl Percy as their host, for this is 
that same Warkworth where Percy “ Hotspur” prepared for 
Shrewsbury Fight. 

A NorTHuUMBRIAN GUIDE OF THE CorRPs 
or GuipEs AND DesPATCcH BEARERS. 


[We are delighted to note that the Surrey Guides, whose 
formation was described in our columns about two years ago, 
and whose first “ Guides’ Ride” took place in the autumn of 
1912, have such capable competitors in the Northumberland 
Guides. Now that the South and North have set the example 
let us hope that East and West will follow. Where are the 
Guides of Devon and Cornwall, Somerset and Dorset, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, Essex and Cambridge P—Eb. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HAVE QUAKERS ABANDONED PEACE 
PRINCIPLES? 
[To rue Epitor or tux “Srecraror.” | 
S1r,—Where is the man of peace that his voice is silent in 
these troublous times? Is it that he has neither eyes to 
see the signs nor ears to hear the sounds of coming strife in 
Treland? One cannot understand the apathy of the Society 
of Friends in England at present towards their much-vaunted 
peace principles. How generally when war is threatened they 
have been foremost in publicly and officially protesting and 
endeavouring to assist in averting it! For instance, before 
the Crimean War they sent a deputation to St. Petersburg, to 
plead with the Emperor Nicholas to settle the Eastern ques- 
tion amicably. On other occasions they have loudly pro- 
claimed the necessity for reference to the Hague Tribunal. But 
now when we, their fellow-members, and other fellow-Protes- 
tants in Ireland, have for more than a year been threatened 
with that most dreadful of contests, civil war, not a single 
voice has been publicly raised or effort made by one of the 
English Friends against this “unrighteous war”—to quote 
one of their own phrases, “all war is unrighteous.” Is, then, 
peace still one of their avowed principles, or only so when it 
suits them politically? If Home Rule is forced on Ulster, 
the stronghold of loyalty, Protestantism, and religious free- 
dom for all denominations, it is plain to unprejudiced observers 
that she will resist to the death to maintain her inalienable 
birthright to be ruled directly by the Imperial Parliament. 
Looking at the matter from an Irish point of view, Home 
Rule is vitally a religious question. Let me quote from the 
Catholic Times of January 21st, 1910: “As a matter of fact, 
the Home Rule question is a religious question. We have 
said this many a time before, and we repeat it again.” 
Finally, let me ask pointedly, Is Great Britain so secure in her 
religious freedom that she fancies it can never again be taken 
from her? Will not the English members of the Society of 
Friends sink their politics for the nonce, to preserve the 





aeememnmneniinanesiis 
heritage of religious liberty for which their and our fore. 
fathers cheerfully suffered and died P—I am, Sir, &e., 


' ; Irish Frrenp, 
[Surely this appeal will not fall on deaf ears. The whole 


Society of Friends cannot have adopted the principle of 
those Friends who think it right to condemn betting ag 
demoralizing, and yet own a daily newspaper which liveg 
publishing public incitements to betting.—Eb. Spectator.) 


by 





THE WILL OF THE NATION. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Spercraror.”’] 
Srr,—I venture to protest against the doctrine you lay down 
as to the above: “ We are Unionists, but if the country bya 
direct vote adopted the Home Rule Bill we should support its 
being forced upon Ulster.” Now, in the firat place, I maintain 
that this is not the attitude of the Unionist Party as laid down 
by Mr. Bonar Law ; that attitude is that, if there were a direct 
vote for Home Rule, the Unionist Party would cease to support 
Ulster in her armed resistance. That is a very different thing 
from actually supporting the steam-rolling process. I would 
like, Sir, to put to you this question. Ifa direct vote had been 
given, had been repeated ten times over, in 1774, would you 
say Lord North was right, having such vote, to coerce the 
Colonies, or that any who then opposed him should have 
supported him? Your doctrine means simply the divine 
right of the odd man, of the barest majority, to enforce, by 
fire and sword, the grossest tyranny or injustice. Mr. Balfour 
stated emphatically that the wrongs that made the Colonies 
rise in arms were nothing compared to those you would 
“support” being inflicted on Ulster. The divine right of 
kings was never pushed as far as this, in theory at any rate. 
If this is Constitutional freedom, give me despotism ; it at 
least never pretended to such divine right to tyranny as is 
put forward by the lovers of democracy. Even as to what you 
say about the Army; well, I would refer you to your own 
“leader” on the subject, which deprecates the Army acting as 
the Janissaries or Mamelukes of the Government.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. M. 
[We hold that the present state of things cannot continue. 
We must come toa settlement. That settlement can only be 
reached by a direct vote of the people. If a majority of the 
people at a Referendum vote for the Home Rule Bill, then 
we hold that their decision must be regpected and enforced. 
The majority at a Referendum would not, of course, make 
wrong right, and would not take away the right of insurrection 
from the people of Ulster; but, speaking for ourselves, we 
should support, though most reluctantly, the enforcement of 
the decision of the people, though we should work by all 
means in our power for repeal. To appeal to the direct vote 
of the people is meaningless if we do not intend to abide 
by the decision till we can alter it by Constitutional means. 
That is our position. The position of the Ulstermen is 
different. They do not propose to leave the decision to 
the people. ‘They claim the right of insurrection. We 
only concede that right till the people have decided. Our 
pesition is not different from that taken up by the leader 
of the Unionist Party. Mr. Bonar Law said he would not be 
justified in supporting the Ulstermen in resistance if a popular 
appeal went against them. But in a matter so vital there can 
be no neutrality for the good citizen. If he cannot support 
resistance to a law which has the sanction of a direct vote 
he is in fact supporting its enforcement. One must do or not 
do when it comes to war. In one respect, however, we cannot 
go so faras Mr. Bonar Law. He, we gather, would acquiesce 
absolutely in the verdict of a General Election, and would 
bind himself not to support Ulster if it went in favour of the 
Bill. Considering the monstrous over-representation of Ire- 
land, and that Newry with 1,800 electors has the same electoral 
weight as Romford with 58,000, we cannot regard the sanction 
of a General Election as binding on the good citizen in any- 
thing like the same degree as a Referendum. That is why 
we regard the Referendum as an essential adjunct of the 
Constitution. It enables us to reach a final settlement. It is 
in almost every conceivable case a substitute for civil war. It 
declares the will of the people, not of the log-rollers.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





[To THE 
Sir,—In a note appended to Mr. Bernard Holland’s letter on 
“The Will of the Nation” in your issue of April 4th you 


Epivon or tus “Specrator.’’] 
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. «We are Unionists, but if the country by a direct vote 
sted the Home Rule Bill we should support its being 
forced upon Ulster. So, we are sure, would the Army. It 
would never dream of defying the will of the nation.” After 
thirty-eight years’ service on the active list of the Army, and 
the knowledge which that brings of its feelings, I have no 
hesitation in saying that you are wrong as regards the Army. 
I say that nothing would induce the Army to fight for the 
Nationalists, who have always jeered at and reviled it, and do 
soeven now. I can only wonder how you can suppose that it 
would do such a thing so contrary to human nature. It only 
shows how little you know of the Army.—I an, Sir, &c., 
52 Sedlescombe Road, J. H. E. Rem, Colonel. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[We cannot agree. We believe that, in the supposed case 
of a Referendum going in favour of Home Rule, the Army, 
like us, would say: “ We cannot have a condition of anarchy. 
We must, till the law can be altered, obey and enforce the law.” 
It would be bateful work, and many officers would prefer 
to lose all rather than act against Ulster, but most of them 
would feel that it was useless to defy the will of the people, 
directly and unmistakably expressed by a Poll of the People. 
Unless we recognize some finul authority in the matter of law- 
making—and what can be above the will of the majority of the 
yoters ?—we shall break up as a nation. That service against 
Ulster, even after a Referendum, would be very unpopular is 
another matter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


adopt 





{To tue Epiror or ture “Srecraror.”] 

Sm.—I have been grateful to read and endorse your wise 
and moderate counsels during the whole of this Home Rule 
crisis. But what you wrote on p. 561 last week gives me 
pause. You there say: “If the country by a dircct vote 
adopted the Home Rule Bill we should support its being 
forced upon Ulster.” May I ask you to reconsider this in the 
light of the American revolt? Then the Monarch, both 
Houses of Parliament, and the bulk of the nation supported 
the war of coercion. Would you indeed have done the same 
because a majority favoured that course? Would you have 
condemned the opposition of Chatham and Fox and the 
Liberals who stood by one or the other? I cannot believe 
so. The minority was right then. As to Ulster, one may 
concede the legal, even the moral, right of Parliament to 
eject her, but surely there the matter ends. Once ejected, the 
right of choosing a Government belongs to banished Ulster. 
And if to make good her right she is driven to meet force by 
force, 1 cannot join in coercing her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Southill, Chester-le-Street. SAMUEL STOREY. 

[We will not admit for a moment that the majority of the 
nation was with Lord North and George III. We believe 
that it was with Chatham, and that then, as now, a Refer- 
endum would bave shown the people to be on the right side. 
That the majority in Parliament was with Lord North 
we admit, but that was, and is now, a very different thing. 
Remember that our remarks applied to a Referendum. To 
those remarks we adhere, for the reasons given above.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE ARMY AND ULSTER. 
{To tue Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Are we not too apologetic about the Army? True, no 
command was disobeyed, but those fifty-seven resignations 
saved us from civil war. When has any Army, cr portion of 
an Army, done a deed that more deserves the thanks of a 
grateful nation? And to do it required both courage and 
self-devotion, for it endangered the future careers of all of 
them. But let us consider what this action of theirs has 
saved us from, at least so far. Suppose the Army embarked 
ona policy of coercing Ulster, they might be successful, or 
they might be defeated. When half-hearted men come into 
collision with men at least as brave as themselves, well armed, 
and with some training, but burning with zeal, the half-hearted 
men are apt to go tothe wall. What a disgrace it would be 
to the Army, how everyone would point the finger of scorn 
at the officers and soldiers who had failed against civilians! 
It would be the greatest loss of prestige the Army ever had. 
But more than that, the Army would get no pity. Seventy 
or seventy-five per cent. of the relatives of both soldiers and 
Officers are Unionists, and to these either success or failure 





of the Army against Ulster would be very hateful, success 
almost more than failure. The feelings of families would be 
outraged, and many would be split from top to bottom, and 
service in the Army considered not an honourable but an 
accursed thing, and that by the very people, whether peasantry 
or gentry, whose sons now are its chief support. But suppose 
the Army won and forced Ulster under Redmond and a Dublin 
Parliament. Before Ulster was subdued, she would have 
become a veritable cockpit. Then, instead of loyalty, Ulster 
would take on a legacy of bitterest hate against England and 
her Army for what she considered, and rightly considered, 
an act of abominable treachery unequalled in the history of 
the world. Ulster then would do all she knew to push the 
rest of Ireland (and the Hibernians need no pushing) into 
separation from England, and some day, when England was 
embroiled, or likely to be embroiled, with some foreign 
Power or America, would offer Ireland as a deadly vantage- 
ground from which to attack England. Fleets of cruisers or 
destroyers sheltering in Belfast Lough or other harbours 
would easily stop the carriage both of food and cotton to 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and the whole west coast of Great 
Britain, and in penury and hunger the vast manufacturing 
populations of Lancashire and Yorkshire would rue the day 
in which they turned the Army of England against the loyal 
working men of the North-East of Ireland. From this so far 
the Army have delivered us, and for this they are being 
covered with abuse. Have our politicians ever had the wisdom 
to see it in this light P—I am, Sir, &c., R. RAMSDEN. 
Siddinghurst, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 





ULSTER AND THE MAINE ANALOGY, 
(To tur Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The Senator for an important New England State 
writes me from Washington (March 25th) :— 

“ Naturally, being an American, accustomed to the State system, 

I believe, and always have believed, in Home Rule for Ireland. 
I also believe in Home Rule for Ulster. I do not see why Ulster 
has not tho same right to be set off from Ireland and have a 
Government of her own, as Maine had to be set off from 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts did not want separation, but the 
people of Maine did, and they were separated. If you are going 
to have Home Rule and local self-government, it must be applied 
fairly.” 
The analogy to which my friend draws attention is interest- 
ing. The relation of Ulster to Ireland is not unlike that of 
Maine to Massachusetts, of which State Maine was formerly 
a part. Maine has roughly a million people and Massachu- 
setts four millions. A century ago Massachusetts objected 
to separation because the State Debt was a formidable one, 
and, looking to the interest of a later generation, the immense 
forest asset of “the District of Maine” offered good security 
for the State Debt. But more important than this in a 
generation of voters suckled overmuch on Patrick Henry 
and “the Rights of Man,” Maine was in politics “ Demo- 
cratic ”’—that is, Maine believed not merely in “ State-right,” 
but in State-sovereignty, whereas Massachusetts, the pre- 
dominant partner, was in politics what had already come 
to be called “Federal,” and was thus opposed to that 
theory of State-sovereignty which was decided forty years 
later by Grant at Appomattox, a theory which is semi-con- 
sciously at the back of the Irish movement. The majority in 
the old “ Bay State,” the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
were just such men, religious fanatics, as the men of Ulster, 
and yet they let Maine go. It is an historic precedent this 
in the making of a Federal State, and we shall hear of it 
again. The Legislature of Massachusetts submitted the 
partition issue to a Maine Referendum in 1816 in these 
words :— 

“Shall this Legislature be requested to give its consent to the 
separation of the District of Maine from Massachusetts and the 
creation of the said District into a separate State?” 

Partition was agreed to by a vote of 10,393 to 6,501, but was 
held up because less than one half the vote of Maine had been 
elicited. It was again voted on, the Legislature this time 
requiring a majority of five to four. The majority was not 
obtained (11,969 to 10,347), and union was upheld; but three 
years later separation was arranged, and in 1520 Maine, 
consisting of some twenty-six counties, was admitted at 
Washington a State of the Union. Since 1520 the record of 
the State of Maine in great leaders subscribed to the Federal 
service constitutes a‘ record.” In the case of Maine the great 
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men have indeed “come from the North.” I need mention 
only two Speakers of the House of Representatives, James G. 
Blaine and Thomas B. Reed. 

If the province of Ulster should poll five to four in favour 
of statehood, then, on the Maine analogy, it seems to be within 
her rights to separate. But the idea of the partition of 
Ireland is so painful to a race so widely scattered by British 
misrule in the past, that it would be beyond measure deplor- 
able should this prove the Home Rule evolution. It becomes 
more and more evident that were this partition accomplished 
we should discover three provinces in Ireland without asingle 
responsible leader remaining, and the Anglophobe explosion 
in America and in our Dominions might involve some irre- 
parable disaster. If, then, Ulster, cornered and savage, can 
be coaxed out of her “ State-right,” might it yet be possible to 
assemble her at Edinburgh for a few years? Iam, of course, 
assuming that a complete Federation of four States shall 
have been accepted. The Edinburgh compromise, unlike 
statehood at Belfast, would have an appearance so evidently 
transitional that it would be no shock to Greater Ireland. 
After all, the vast bulk of British Columbia is represented in 
a Parliament at Victoria, a clear seventy miles away across 
the ocean. 

We shall not make progress and we shall not avoid blood- 
shed unless we start “thinking federally” from the very 
rock-bottom foundation—namely, that deep down in the 
minds of free men there is this half-conscious and wholly 
inarticulate determination toward what philosophers describe 
as “the State-right.’ The writer has been, if not advo- 
cating, yet at least contemplating, the Two-State solution for 
Treland, but when a Tory friend who is thinking ahead, and 
not without repugnance, to Federalism, said recently, ‘A 
Federal system will necessitate two, if not three, States within 
England,” I, who had been visualizing a single English Parlia- 
ment at Oxford or at York, was shocked, almost as the Irish 
are shocked by partition. The fact is, and this is in full 
measure true of the editor of the Spectator, we English regard 
what may be ahead of us as some surgical operation. We are 
“ frightened,” and the men of advanced years are inclined to 
say half despairingly, “ Surely it can last my time.” 

One word more. The Federal State of Maine, the Federal 
State of Queensland, the Federal State of Quebec, the Federal 
State of West Virginia—how did these States discover them- 
selves in their present Federal trappings? In every instance 
by secession from Union, as, indeed, the thirteen original 
American States seceded from Union. Maine, as we have seen, 
seceded from Massachusetts; Queensland from the parent 
State of New South Wales; and Quebec by breaking out of 
the “Durham Settlement” almost at the point of the sword. 
West Virginia, herself seceding from the secessionist State 
Virginia, went with the North in the bloody struggle. If 
Ulster—if a further sacrifice by Ireland is required—must 
needs become a Federal State, these precedents and analogies 
do indeed go far to justify her determination; but she wrecks 
the most precious thing in the world—namely, a sentiment 
dear to all Irishmen and almost planetary in its orbit.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., Moreron FREWEN. 

[ Why, we wonder, is it so dreadful to split Ireland, and not 
in the least dreadful to split the United Kingdom? It cannot 
be because Ireland is an island, and that islands have an 
indefeasible right to self-contained self-government, for that 
knocks Home Rule for Scotland and Wales on the head. It 
eannot be because nationalities homogeneous in blood and 
religion must not be split, because Ireland is not homogeneous 
in these particulars. It cannot be because you must not split 
ancient kingdoms, whether islands or not, if they were ever 
“national units” in the past, for Ireland was never such a 
“national unit,” but was as much divided when she passed 
under the English Crown as she is now. The only real reason 
why you must not split Ireland is because the Southern 
Irish want to hold dominion in Ulster and have got eighty 
votes, and the Liberal Party want those eighty votes. Mr. 
Lincoln, in the case of West Virginia, asked why it wasa virtue 
to split a united nation and a crime to split a State. There is 
no answer available, as the seceding State of Virginia found 
when she cursed West Virginia for seceding, except: “ Because 
we will that it shall be so.” But that is an answer which the 
Liberals have not the courage to give, and so they sink them- 
selves in a slough of sophistries.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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ULSTER A NATION. 

[To rue Epiron or tae “Srrcraron.’’] 
Srr,—“ Oxoniensis ” says that in all the distinctive marks of 
nationality enumerated by Herodotus, except language, Ulete 
differs from the Southern provinces of Ireland. He need aa 
have made the exception. The Ulsterman speaks a form of 
Lowland Scotch, the Irishman of the South and West what 
may be called an Anglo-Irish dialect, the groundwork of whieh 
is literary English modified by Gaelic idioms and modes of 
expression. Of the latter a fascinating account is given in 
Joyce’s little book, English as We Speak It in Ireland (I quote 
the title from memory). It is true that the Ulsterman and 
the Southron understand each other, as do the Swede and the 
Norwegian ; but the dialects they speak are essentially different 
in genius and tradition. 

Iwas myself born and bred in Belfast, and have a viyig 
recollection how it seemed like going into a foreign country 
when my father moved south into Westmeath, Everything 
was different, down to the street songs. In Mullingar one 
heard “The Boys of Wexford,” “St. Patrick's Day,” &., o 
topical ballads, satirical or tragic; in Belfast it had been 
“There’s nae good luck about the house,” “The Campbells 
are coming,” and other Scottish national or folk melodies, 
The whole atmosphere, indeed, was essentially Scottish. Thus, 
when I came a few years later to read some of the more 
Scottish of the “ Waverleys,” I found myself, to my surprise, 
breathing, as it were, native air. 

I have lived years in Ulster and Leinster, was educated in 
England, have spent many months in Scotland, and several 
of my closest friends are Scotsmen; furthermore, for the 
last thirty years my work has lain in North Wales. Thus I 
can claim some acquaintance with the different types of 
national character to be found in these islands, and I say 
without hesitation that the difference between the Irish 
Roman Catholic of the South and the Ulster Protestant is 
greater even than that between Welshman and Englishman, 
immeasurably greater than that which divides Lowland Scot 
from Yorkshireman. If Ulster Protestantdom does not con- 
stitute a separate nationality in Ireland, then the whole case 
for a separate Scotch or Welsh nationality in Great Britain 
is gone.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry R. Reicuet. 

Gartherwen, Bangor, North Wales. 





“LAWFUL” ORDERS. 
[To rus Epiror or tne “ Srecraror,”] 

Srr,—In your article on “The Kind of Army that the Home 
Rulers Want” in your issue of April 4th you quote Mr, 
Massinghbam as demurring to the words “lawful” order in 
the recent Army Regulation. Mr. Massingham must be 
strangely ignorant of the law of England. It is thus stated 
by Stephen in his Digest of Criminal Law, 1877, Art. 202:— 

“Superior orders to employ force. In all cases in which force 
is used against the person of another, both the person who orders 
such force to be used and the person using such force is responsible 
for its use, and neither of them is justified by the circumstance that 
he acts in obedience to orders given him by a civil or military 
superior, but the fact that he did so act and tho fact that the 
order was apparently lawful are in all cases relevant to the 
question whether he believed in good faith and on reasonable 
grounds in the existence of a state of facts which would have 
justified what he did apart from such orders.” 
Thus, according to law, when a soldier is ordered to use force 
he is not justified in obeying such order till he is satisfied that 
the order is a lawful order. If the order be unlawfal, he is not 
justified in blindly obeying it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BE. H. WHINFIELD. 

[This quotation from Stephen was made by us in an article 
to which, if we have not mistaken his meaning, the editor of 
the Nation alludes in the last issue of that paper. It is fair, 
therefore, to assume that he has seen it. Probably, however, 
At would teli us that he cared nothing for the “ musty” views 
of lawyers. He wants, not the kind of Army hitherto reeog- 
nized as lawful in this country, but the Janissary, abject 
obedience brand.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DIFFICULT QUESTIONS. 

[To tue Eprror ov tue “Srrcrator.”) 
Srr,— May I mention three matters in which the proverbial 
difficulty of seeing another person’s standpoint is exemplified? 
Some people are demanding a demoeratized Army; they do 
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t see that our Army is democratic; but, from their point 
} view, why have they not urged on the Cealition Govern- 
. nt that National Service is imperative? The Army is 
+ abused; on whom do the abusers depend for their own 
rotection except on the Army? Except for a saving leaven, all 
ble-bodied men in this nation depend on the protection of 
other men, What justifies this in their own eyes?—I am, 
ir, &e., A. 8. B. 








A DEMOCRATIC ARMY. 

{To tHe Eprtor oF tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Strange things happen. The present crisis has furnished 
the Liberal Party with a new rallying ery, “ Let us democratize 
the Army!” It is a good ery, and we should welcome it with 
all our hearts. The Army will be democratic when, and only 
when, every citizen, rich and poor, without distinction, shall 
be required to serve within its ranks, Surely this is Lord 
Roberts's opportunity. Will Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the 
Radical extremists demonstrate their sincerity by putting 
themselves in line with him, and seeing that his plans are 
carried to success P—I am, Sir, Xc., D. G. B. 

(Exactly. The Swiss Army is the most democratic in the 
world, and thia is the kind of Army we desire to see established 
for home defence. But the aristocracy of Labour, being a 
minority, like all aristocracies, do not at all want this kind of 
Army. They want a servile or Janissary Army. Therefore 
they are determined not to let us have universal service on 
the Swiss model, though they will talk their fill about a 
democratic Army.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE REFERENDUM AND 
PROPOSALS. 
[To tue Eprror oF rue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir, —Mr. Asquith, speaking on the question of referring the 
Home Rule Bill to the people, used as an argument against 
doing so: “ How could the Government possibly stay in office 
and pretend to carry on the administration of the country if an 
adverse decision was given against them on their principal 
Bill?” Ifthat alone prevents Mr. Asquith from accepting the 
Referendum, could not the reference be so framed that this 
one question should be given the people to reply “ Yes” or 
“No” to?—“ Are you in favour of Ulster, or the counties in 
Ulster which vote for Exclusion, remaining outside the Dublin 
Parliament until specially included either by vote of the 
Imperial Parliament or by their own desire ?” The result of a 
vote taken on such a question need have no effect on the 
Government, as the Bill with the Prime Minister’s own pro- 
posals embodied in it would be totally different from the 
original Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., Henny C. Howarp. 
Greystoke, Penrith. 


MR. ASQUITH'’S 





THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 
LTo tae Epiror of tus “Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—We have it on Mr. Asquith’s authority that the provision 
that a period of two years must elapse before a Bill can 
become law under the Parliament Act was inserted with the 
express object that definite opportunity should be given for 
the expression of public opinion in the country on the merits 
of such a Bill; and such expression, it was implied, would be 
taken into very serious consideration. Since the Welsh 
Charch Bill was introduced there has been abundant and 
most definite expression of opposition to that Bill. Great 
petitions from England and Wales have been presented to 
the House of Commons. Meetings and striking demonstra- 
tions throughout the length and breadth of the country have 
witnessed to the public dislike of this measure. At numerous 
by-elections the Welsh Church Bill has been a definite issue; 
and the more prominent an issue it has been, the more heavily 
has the candidate supporting the Bill suffered. Within the 
last few months, moreover, remarkable evidence has been 
accumulating against the Bill from Wales itself. It bas been 
proved beyond question that the provisions of the Bill, far 
from being demanded as a “measure of religious equality” 
by the Nonconformists of Wales as a body, are actually 
abh orrent to the consciences of very large numbers of Welsh 
Nonconformists themselves. This has been proved, not only 
by the joint action of Welsh Nonconformists in signing 
protests against the provisions of the Bill, but also by the 
publicly expressed and published repudiations of leading 
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members of the Nonconformist bodies in Wales. On the 
other hand, there have been no signs whatever of enthusiasm 
for the Bill. 

As Chairman of the Liberal Churchmen’s Protest League, 
I have been in a position to judge of the real feeling of Liberals 
in England with regard to the Bill. I have no hesitation in 
saying that by many Liberal Members of Parliament the Bill 
is heartily disliked, and that, were it submitted to the House 
of Commons by ballot as a question on which the existence of 
the Government did not depend, it would receive the support 
of a very small fraction of the House. Nor have I any hesi- 
tation in saying that in the constituencies the Bill is propor- 
tionately even less popular than in the House of Commons. 
Liberal Members have, I am quite certain, sore misgivings on 
the wisdom of the policy. 

But I do not think that even yet Liberal Members of 
Parliament, with their attention concentrated upon the critical 
proceedings in connexion with other public matters, have 
realized to the full the intensity and volume of the hostility to 
the Bill. May I appeal to Churchmen and Nonconformists of 
all political parties who are opposed to the Bill to assist in 
enlightening Liberal and Labour Members of Parliament on 
this point before they are again called upon to vote on it? I 
would say to every single person who disapproves of the Welsh 
Church Bill on religious grounds: “ Write now to the Member 
of Parliament for your constituency, and tell him that you 
regard the Billas wrong. Do this even though you know the 
Member of Parliament for your constituency to be personally 
in favour of the Bill. It may have no direct effect upon him, 
but it may have great indirect effect when a crisis arises.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., T. C. Fry. 

The Deanery, Lincoln. 





{To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecraror,”’) 


Sir,—It is stated that the Welsh Church Bill will come on 
for second reading in the House of Commons, for the third 
and last time, on Tuesday, April 28th, and that it is under- 
stood that the Unionist Church Committees will use the 
“suggestion” stage to press four points upon the Honse. 
Whether these or any other points will be conceded by the 
Government depends upon the course to be pursued by the 
House of Lords. If the Church authorities agree to the 
principles of the Bill, there can be very little doubt that 
the Government will make—and ought to make—very generous 
concessions. If the Lords agree to pass the Bill, with modi- 
fications, then Liberal Churchmen, and Conservative Non- 
conformists, and moderate people of all parties, can be asked 
to exert their influence with the Government, who have 
hitherto been influenced too much by the old-fashioned 
Liberationist Nonconformists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aberystwyth. Joun Moraay. 

[We value the principle of Establishment and of a non- 
secularized State far more than the question of the little less 
or more in the matter of endowments. We cannot, therefore, 
feel much moved to demand concessions as to detail. Let the 
Government in this case take the full responsibility for their 
mean little Bill—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE ARNOLD CASE. 
(To tae Eprros ov tas “ Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—Your readers will see in Wednesday's Times the Privy 
Council judgment, which is what is called in the East the 
“last guess” of English Courts of Justice, in the Arnold case, 
There is little in it so good as the brave English declaration 
that “no privilege or protection attaches to the public acts of 
a Judge which exempts him, in regard to them, from free and 
adverse comment.” Their Lordships may be assured that, for 
a century or longer, the judgment in this case will be subjected 
to “free and adverse comment” in Asia. But here I will only 
mention the logical blunder which vitiates its argument, and 
which it was my duty to rise and mention when it was 
delivered. Their Lordships say that “all the libels, in so far 
as they were assertions of fact, were admitted to be false.” 
What I had to remind their Lordships of was that neither 
Sir Robert Finlay nor myself made any such admission, but 
only did not allege the truth. This correction wus accepted, 
and it makes “ printer's pie” of their argument. The reason 





why we relied on “good faith” only, and did not undertake 
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to allege the entire truth, was that the evidence to prove 
the truth of the libels was not on record. It had been 
excluded by Sir Charles Fox in the Lower Court, and he had 
declined to allow argument about it. Moreover, under the 
Indian Penal Code, “ good faith ” was a sufficient defence. 

The accepted facts, on which their Lordships concur with 
Sir Charles Fox, are that in 1911 Mr. McCormick, a rubber- 
plantation-starter in Mergai district, took to his house a little 
Mohammedan girl of about eleven, called Aina, and detained 
her till July. “He admitted,” said Sir Charles Fox, “he had 
examined the child . . . a thing no man with a proper sense of 
decency should have done. . . . His treatment of the mother 
herself when she went and asked for the child and of the 
relations . . . also was inexcusable.” The child’s father sent 
for her in vain, and died without seeing her again. Mr. 
Buchanan, the Subdivisional Magistrate, issued a warrant 
for abduction, and recorded an opinion that Mr. McCormick 
should be committed for trial for abduction and rape. Their 
Lordships express confidence in the good faith of Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Andrew, the District Magistrate, admitted 
being on friendly terms with Mr. McCormick, and refused 
to commit him for trial, giving as his finding that Mr. 
McCormick’s motives had been “pure and philanthropic.” 
Their Lordships say they do not agree with that opinion, and, 
indeed, that is fortunate. It is an insult to common-sense 
and resented accordingly. 

An indignant European wrote to Mr. Arnold, an editor in 
Rangoon, and after long delay, and when he found no 
further inquiry could be obtained, Mr. Arnold denounced the 
conduct of Mr. Andrew as a “mockery of British justice.” 
He used strong language which Sir Charles Fox’s ruling as to 
evidence prevented his counsel justifying; and, indeed, it is a 
pity be went beyond the notorious facts not now disputed, for 
they are sufficiently scandalous. But even if he did wrong, 
which I cannot admit, his punishment has been out of all 
proportion to his offence. The purity of his motives has never 
been questioned. If his conduct be regarded fairly all round, 
he has rendered the greatest possible service to the Empire by 
showing to the Asiatics an English gentleman sacrificing him- 
self and going to gaol in his zeal for justice to a little 
Mohammedan girl he had never seen. Asiatics can appre- 
ciate this even better than we. They believe in family life 
more than we do. The Mohammedans thereabouts in par- 
ticular are zealous puritans, to whom European sexual laxity, 
such as they see it there, is an abomination. I€ this case 
does not drive them into sedition, it will be in spite of our 
Courts, and because the martyr for justice is an Englishman. 

What more than any other detail in thia case has infuriated 
the Asiatics is Sir Charles Fox’s statement that, by taking 
and keeping away a girl as Mr. McCormick did, a man commits 
no offence unless the woman from whose immediate custody 
he takes the child can be brought forward to say she did not 
give consent. This seems little less than, what the Judge 
certainly never intended, free licence to the most shameful 
traffic in children, a crying evil in Burma. If the Judge’s 
law is right—and their Lordships do not repudiate it 
—then there must be legislation at once, or we shall lose 
the loyalty of every clean-minded Mohammedan and Burman 
in Asia. Already we have strained them very sore.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Davip ALEc WItson. 

Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


[We must not be held to endorse Mr. Wilson’s presentation 
of the facts of the Arnold case, nor, again, all his inferences 


as to the legal position. Further, we admit that those who 
criticize strongly must see to it that they make no blunders. 
If they do, they must expect to bear the penalty rightly 
exacted for false accusations, even when made with good 
motives, as in this case. Finally, we dislike the notion of 
retrial by newspaper. But when all this is said there remains 
the fact that Mr. Arnold is a man of conscience and courage, 
who believed he was standing up for the injured and the 
oppressed. Therefore, even if he blundered and even if he 
deserved punishment, as he no doubt did, he also deserves our 
sympathy. The trade of a journalist would be a very ignoble 
one if it were not for the spirit which inspired Mr. Arnold. 
That he had not judgment as well as the spirit of righteous 
indignation is to be regretted, but all the same he strove 
to follow a high standard of journalistic conduct.—Ep. 
Bpectator.] 





ee, 


a. 
A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 
[To rus Ep:ror or rue “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—On application for a motor-car number to the L.0 GI 
received the enclosed formal notice of the number allotted to 
me, and pinned to it the card of a motor engineering com 
pany, the address of this company being also stamped on the 
L.C.C. notice. On the card was typed in large letters, “ Please 
reply to——,,” the address of the firm given. What can we think 
of an action of this kind? Surely it shows a great want of 
control and proper vigilance in the County Council office to 
say the very least. I sball, of course, be perfectly willing to 
give the name of the motor firm in question if the Officials of 
the County Council will apply to me.—I am, Sir, &., 
Artaur LumsDEN Marsnaty, 
206 Upper Clapton Road, N.E. 


{Our correspondent forwards for our inspection the usnal 
formal notice that a number has been assigned to his cay 
signed by the Clerk of the London County Council, and 
dated February 26th, 1914. Pinned very firmly to this official 
paper is, as he states, the business card of a West End motor 
firm—a card which has on it the notice, “ Please reply to [here 
follows the address of one of the branches of the firm].” 
The general effect of the paper with the card attached 
is to suggest a connexion between the firm and the Licensing 
Department of the London County Council. We are not 
surprised at our correspondent’s indignation. No doubt the 
attachment of the card was the work of some underling, but 
clearly these are not good things to happen. An explanation 
is urgently demanded.—Eb, Spectator. | 





A COAST PATH ROUND ENGLAND. 
[To tus Epirorn or tus “Srecrator,.”’] 
Srr,—All those who love the glorious coast walks of Cornwall 
must thank you for your most interesting article in last week's 
Spectator, and especially for your appreciation and kindly help 
towards the valuable movement, initiated by the Penzance 
Chamber of Commerce, for preserving these paths for the 
public use. As one who knows the Lizard district well, may 
I say how imperative it is that public opinion should be 
aroused and immediate steps taken by the various local Parish 
Councils to keep the old Coastguard path in reasonable condi- 
tion and to prevent its being stopped by local owners? The 
lovely “ Devil’s Fiying Pan” in this village was quite inacces- 
sible owing to the overgrowth of the path and its dangerous 
condition, but recently a path has been cut and railings erected 
at the dangerous point, and now the many visitors are able to 
enjoy its beauties. Surely with a little co-operation the same 
could be done all along the coast. You will be glad to know 
the Ruan Minor and Grade Councils are trying to find some 
way to assist in this important movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Tozer. 
White Feather Bungalow, Cadgwith, Cornwall. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To rus Epitor ov tus “Spscraror.’’] 
Srr,—My grandfather, Robert Coutart McCrea (afterwards 
Admiral), served when only a boy of twelve on board H.MS. 
‘Swiftsure’ at the battle of Trafalgar. His youngest daughter 
is still living, and, like many of the women of her native 
island, Guernsey, refuses to grow old. Admiral McCrea 
married a niece of Admiral Lord de Saumarez, and their four 
sons, twelve of their grandsons, and eleven of their great 
grandsons have served their country in cither the Army or 
Navy, and many more are preparing to follow in their foot 
steps.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

ONE OF HIS TWENTY-FIVE GRANDDAUGHTERS. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I well remember my grandfather, William Thornely, 
and some of his conversation. He was born in 1744—prior 
to the Scotch Rebellion and the births of O. J. Fox and W. 
Pitt. He died in 1839.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Esher, Surrey. Joun THORNELY. 


A MISQUOTATION. 
[To tne Epitor oF tus “Srecratror.”1 
Sirn,—You rarely trip. But have you not done so gloriously 
in last week’s number? You quote :— 


“T speak not of pity, I speak not of fear; 
They neither must know who would serve the Vizier.” 
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hink you will find that you should have written :— 


cy, I talk not of fear ; as 
oe oe who would serve the Vizier.” 


It 


«J talk not of 
He neither mus 


: neither to Janissaries nor to Mamelukes, but 
—— The Albanian stanzas are not the most 
wiliant part of “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage”; you do 


bh ou attribute them to Moore.—I am, 
———* IG. 8 


ir, &c., 
_ can only plead that the sense and the metre were pre- 
served, even if the author was wrongly given. We apologize, 
but pa jmpenitent. Our memory betrayed us doubly, but 
the quotation was certainly not irrelevant—the only unfor- 


givable sin in him who quotes.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE.” 
[To mux Epitorn or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Siz,—In the review of “Early Collegiate Life” in the 
Spectator of March 28th, the mention of “one of Anthony's 
mistresses” leads to a reflection upon the " condition of 
University life at the time, and the current views of morality.” 
May I remind your readers that in the seventeenth century 
the word “mistress ” frequently meant a sweetheart, a fiancée, 
or perbaps only a lady admired at a distance, as may have 
heen the case with poor Anthony Gawdy? Let us give him 
the benefit of the doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. C. H. 





SIR CHARLES TUPPER. 

(To rue Epirorn oy tee “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Mentioning to my father that Sir Charles Tupper’s 
Recollections of Sixty Years had just been published, it was 
interesting to hear from him that in the years 1835 and 1836 
on several occasions he drove Sir Charles’s father (who was a 
minister) from Hantsport, then, I believe, called Falmouth, to 
his nine-mile-distant home. He was an able preacher and an 
excellent self-taught linguist. In Sir Charles’s boyhood days 
his father apprenticed him to a shoemaker, but this occupation 
toa boy with large ideas was uncongenial, and he ran away 
from his employer. 

The early political ambition of Sir Charles was a United 
Canada (the ambition of some of our present-day poli- 
ticians is a “ Disunited” Kingdom). It took Sir Charles 
six arduous years to consummate the Confederation of 
the Provinces; it will take more than six years to reunite 
this Kingdom should Home Rule be granted to four-fifths 
of Ireland. Had not Nova Scotia been included in the Con- 
federation, to-day it might have been apart of the United 
States. Is it not possible that Ireland, when she obtains her 
independence—for that must be their leaders’ ultimate object 
—will be willing to sell herself to the highest bidder? By no 
stretch of the imagination can it be said that Ireland as a 
whole is loyal; the loyalists are those whom the present 
Government are trying their best to coerce into being disloyal. 
—I an, Sir, &c., LivinGstone HouMgEs. 


Hantsport, St. James Road, New Brighton. 





BOOKS WANTED FOR THE LEIPZIG EXHIBITION. 
[To rue Epiror or tvs “Spectator.” } 
Sik,—At the forthcoming International Book Trade Exhibi- 
tion at Leipzig this summer, a section of the British depart- 
ment will be devoted to a national loan exhibit of illustrated 
and children’s books. It has not been difficult to arrange the 
more general portion of this historical exhibit; but the sub- 
section dealing with children’s books before 1826, with which 
Ihave the honour to be entrusted, has a few gaps which it is 
very desirable to fill, though private collectors have kindly 
contributed enough to form a representative exhibit. May I 
beg the hospitality of your columns to ask if any of your 
readers know of, and can lend (for six months or so), copies of 
the works on the enclosed list ? Probably few copies of these 
books exist, and I know of no other means than this of dis- 
covering their whereabouts. The Exhibition Branch of the 
Board of Trade (which has sole control of the British section) 
will take full charge of any books lent, and pay all carriage 
and insurance. Acknowledgment of any loans will be made 
in the Exhibition catalogue. Books should be sent to the 
Board of Trade; but I should be glad if lenders would first 








communicate with me. Only those books and those editions 
named are required.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. J. Harvey Darron. 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





Winter Evening Entertainments, By Richard Burton (i.¢., 
Nathaniel Crouch). With woodcuts. 1737, or any earlier edition. 

The Father’s Blessing Penn’d for the Instruction of his Children. 
By W.J.,M.A. (Early eighteenth century.) With woodcuts. 

A Little Book for Little Children. By Thomas White. The 
edition, undated, with Queen Anne’s portrait for frontispiece. 

Any translation of Perrault’s or ioe. D’Aulnoy’s fairy tales 
published before 1750. 

The Parent’s Assistant (1796) and Moral Tales (1801). By 
Maria Edgeworth. 

Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. Vol. I., 1783; Vol. IL, 
1786; Vol. IIL., 1789. 

The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Sherwood. Part I., 1818. 

Grimm’s German Popular Stories. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 1826. 





THE NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR 
THE BLIND. 
[To tue Epitor or tux “ Srectator,” | 
S1r,—The Spectator has on former occasions shown interest 
in the National Lending Library for the Blind, and I, 
therefore, venture to ask for an opportunity of reminding 
the public, through its columns, of the unique work that is 
being done by this institution. Though I have never taken 
any part in its management, I have followed its growth with 
interest for so many years that I can speak without hesita- 
tion of its great value and importance, and of the claim that 
it has upon the sympathy and generosity which, through 
the warm interest of our King and Queen, are being turned 
towards the welfare of the blind. The Library comprises 
many thousand volumes, covering a wide range of subjects, 
and including music. It furnishes a great many public 
libraries, blind schools, and other institutions for the blind 
with a constant change of books; it employs a staff of blind 
copyists. In cases of need (and they are very many) the sub- 
scription is only five shillings a year, and the funds of the 
library, in many cases, bear at all events part of the cost of 
the carriage of the books to the subscribers. No other insti- 
tution is doing the same work. The Report of the Library 
and all particulars of its scope and needs will, I am sure, be 
gladly sent to any inquirer by the Secretary, Miss Austin, The 
National Lending Library for the Blind, 125 Queen's Road, 
Bayswater, W.—I an, Sir, &c., M. V. Pripgavx. 
5 Tavistock Square, W.C. 





THE BLIND: ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 
[To raz Epiror or tue “ Srectator,”’)} 
S1r,—I thoroughly endorse every word in “ Subscriber's’ 
letter in the Spectator of April 4th. For four years I have 
been doing all I can to help the blind in a district of Sussex. 
Many have learnt to read the Moon type, but, with one excep- 
tion, they read very little. Their one cry is, “Give me some- 
thing to do,” and some of them will go nearly crazy because 
there is nothing to do. A blind man or woman must go to a 
workshop to learn a trade; amateur teaching is of very little 
use. Worksbops are very few, and their terms are often more 
than the blind man or woman can afford to pay, though they 
are longing to go. So they linger at home, and many of them 
grow silly. For the poor blind workshops are a much more 
urgent need than books, Braille or Moon, for it is only work, 
remunerative if possible, that will keep the poor blind folk in 
their senses.—I am, Sir, Xc., Ipa SHARPE. 
Albemarle Club, 37 Dover Street, W. 


, 





WHAT THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION IS DOING FOR 
THE BLIND 
[To tue Evitror ov tus “ Srrcrator.”’) 2 
S1r,— Would you kindly allow me to appeal through your columns 
to the theatrical profession as a whole on behalf of the National 
Institute for the Blind? I consider Mr. ©, Arthur Pearson's 
undertaking of brightening the lives of the blind through 
cheapening Braille literature is one of the most deserving causes 
of charity which have been put before the public for a long time, 
and it ought especially to appeal to all ranks of the theatrical 
profession, as we are not only dependent on our eyesight to earn 
our livings, but are dependent on the eyesight of our audiences 
to enable us to do so. I myself am sending Mr. Pearson a sub- 
scription, and a donation equal to one day’s fees, and | sincerely 
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hope that others will try to do as much as they can on the same 
lines.—I am, Sir, &c., Paut A. Rusens. 


Garrick Club, W.C. 


Lonpon :—Every theatre and nearly every music-hall is insert- 
ing pictorial leaflets in the programmes. One leading actor or 
actress in each theatre has a collecting-card, and has made himself 
or herself personally responsible for the theatre in question. At 
the Globe Theatre, Mr. Arthur Granville has already collected 
£5 6s. among the artists and staff employed in Kismet. Mr. Frank 
Allen, managing director of the Moss Empires, Ltd., has had 
leaflets inserted in the programmes of all his halls throughout the 
kingdom. He is also projecting on the cinema screen of every hall 
under his control an extract from the speech delivered by the King 
on opening the new premises of the Institute on March 19th. 
Robert Hale at the Alhambra is making an appeal nightly. 
Rutland Barrington at the New Theatre introduces the appeal 
into a song. The Coliseum have a special scene with regard to it 
in their revue. W. H. Berry at Daly’s is talking about it wherever 
possible. References are being made at the Adelphi and Gaiety 
Theatres. Miss Peggy Bethel is reciting a special poem by Miss 
Jessie Pope every afternoon and evening this week at the London 
Hippodrome and Finsbury Park Empire. She is being taken from 
hall to hali in a motor-car kindly supplied free of charge by the 
London Motor Garage. Wilkie Bard is making an appeal wherever 
possible. . 

SuBuRBAN theatres are all inserting a pictorial leaflet in their 
programmes, , 

Provinces :—The ninety-five chief theatres have been written 
to asking them to distribute leaflets during Easter week. So far 
not one has refused and nearly all have consented. Collecting- 
cards have been sent to each resident manager asking him to 
make a collection during that week. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” ‘insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
és considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE SIGNPOST. 


On my green grass plot I stand aloof 
Whére the four white roads have met, 

And I hear the tap of the coacher’s hoof 
And the hum of the landaulette. 

I point the road with a stretching arm, 
And the tale of the miles I tell 

To duke and squire and man of the farm 
And tattered tramp as well. 


I'll show you the way to Lythamstoke, 
I'll show you the way to Sheen, 
The road that takes you to Burton’s Oak 
And the road to Tyndal Green ; 
And if you are looking for Foldingfleet 
Or Lipcomb or Lilfordlea, 
You have only to stand where the four roads meet 
And read of the way from me. 


In summer the green oak twines a crown 
To hang on my half-hid brow; 

In winter days when the leaves are down 
I am tapped by a windy bough. 

And if there are hours when the glad wheels drone 
And the racing road-cars glance, 

There are long, long nights when I dream alone 
While the mist and the moonbeams dance. 


Beneath my arms have the lovers met 
In the dusk of the summer green; 
I remember a lad from Hummerset 
And a maid who came from Sheen. 
The hours went by and they took no heed 
Till the glowworms lit the loam, 
And the dark came down and they could not read 
The miles they were each from home. 


I am friend of the gypsies, maid and man, 
And the horse with the broken knees, 
And the lurcher dog, and the caravan, 


The children wild as a woodland fawn 7 oe dae 


The girl with the loose black hair— 
I have sped them all at the grey of dawn 
Down the road to Lipcomb Fair. 


But dearest the day when the foxhounds meet 
On my grass plot green and wide, 

When the pack comes up from Foldingfleet 
And the field from every side; 

When I hear the far-off hounds in flight 
And the distant horn all day, | 

Till the parting horsemen call “ Good-night !” 
As I send them each his way. "oa 


The roads are white, and the roads are brown 
And the roses bloom and die ; J 

The oak-buds break and the leaves come 
But apart and aloof am I. 

The wheels may come and the wheels may 
With the moods of the changing year, 
But white with the dust or white with snow 

I stand at the cross roads here. 


down, 


go 


Tll show you the way to Lythamstoke, 
I'll show you the way to Sheen, 
The road that takes you io Burton’s Oak 
And the road to Tyndal Green; 
And if you are looking for Foldingfleet 
Or Lipcomb or Lilfordlea, 
You have only to stand where the four roads meet 
And inquire of the way from me! 
Witt H. Octtyi, 








BOOKS. 
—_—@e——— 
A RUSSIAN HUMORIST.* 

“Loox well at the face of Dostoievsky, half a Russian 
peasant’s face, half a criminal physiognomy, flat nose, small 
penetrating eyes beneath lids that quiver with a nervous 
affection ; look at the forehead, lofty, thoroughly well-formed; 
the expressive mouth, eloyuent of numberless torments, of 
abysmal melancholy, of infinite compassion and envy !—An 
epileptic genius, whose exterior speaks of the mild milk of 
human kindness, with which his temperament was flooded, 
and of the depth of an almost maniacal acuteness which 
mounted to his brain.” These words of Dr. Brandes, which 
occur in a letter to Nietzsche, written in 1888, express with 
force and precision the view of Dostoievsky, both as a wan 
and as a writer, which probably every reader of the extra. 
ordinary works now being translated by Mrs. Garnett would 
naturally be inclined to take. To the English reader, no less 
than to the Norwegian critic, what must first be apparent in 
those works is the strange and poignant mixture which they 
contain of “an almost maniacal acuteness” with “the mild 
milk of human kindness ”—of the terrible, febrile agitations 
reflected in those penetrating eyes and their quivering lids, 
with the serene nobility and “ infinite compassion ” which left 
their traces in the expressive mouth and the lofty brow. These 
conflicting and mingling qualities are, in fact, so obvious 
wherever Dostoievsky’s genius reveals itself in its truly 
characteristic form, that there is some danger of yet another, 
and a no less important, element in this complex character 
escaping the notice which it deserves—the element of 
humour. That Dostoievsky was a humorist—and 5 
humorist of a remarkable and original type—has not bee 
sufficiently emphasized by critics. Perhaps this may be partly 
explained by the fact that his most famous and widely read 
work, Crime and Punishment, happens to contain less of this 
particular quality than any of his other books. But t 
conclude from a perusal of Crime and Punishment that 
Dostoievsky had no humour would be as fallacious as to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare had none because he had written 
Othello. Indeed, just as a perspicacious reader, wnat 
quainted with the rest of Shakespeare, might infer from the 
massive breadth and the penetrating vision of Othello the 
possibility of the early comedies, so the amazing psychological 
sympathy of Crime and Punishment almost suggests a similar 


* The Novels of Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated from the Russian ¥ 


Constance Garnett. Vol. II., The Idiot. Vol. IIL, The Possessed. ; 
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en 
phase of work in Dostoievsky. And, as a matter of Saat, 
such work exists. The group of novels (not at present trans 
lated into English) of which Unele’s Dream, The Eternal Husband, 
and Another's are typical examples show Dostoievsky in a 
mood of wild gaiety, sometimes plunging into sheer farce, but 
more often reminiscent of the Moliére of Le Médecin Malgre 
Lui and Georges Dandin, in the elaborate concentration of his 
absurdities, the brilliance of his satire, and bis odd combina- 
tion of buffoonery and common-sense. This mood of pure 
comedy disappears in The Double—a singular and highly 
interesting work, containing a study of the growth of mad- 
ness in a feeble intellect overcome by extreme self-consciousness 
—where the ridicule is piled up till it seems to topple over 
upon itself, and the furious laughter ends in a gnashing of 
teeth. Then we have Crime and Punishment, in which the 
humorous faculty is almost entirely suspended; and at last, 
in The Idiot and The Possessed (the two latest volumes of Mrs. 
Garnett’s complete translation), Dostoievsky’s humour appears 
in its final and most characteristic form, in which it dominates 
and inspires all his other qualities—his almost fiendish insight 
into the human heart, his delight in the extraordinary and the 
unexpected, his passionate love of what is noble in man, his 
immense creative foree—and endows them with a new and 
wonderful significance. 

The truth is that it is precisely in such cases as Dostoievsky’s 
that the presence or the absence of humour is of the highest 
importance. With some writers it hardly occurs to us to con- 
sider whether they are humorous or not. It makes very little 
difference to us, for instance, that Tolstoy should scarcely show 
any signs of humour at all. And the reason for this is clear. 
Tolstoy is one of those writers who present their imaginary 
world to us with such calmness, with auch exactness, with 
such an appearance at least of judicial impartiality, that we 
are immediately satisfied and ask for nothing more. But the 
imaginary world of a Dostoievsky strikes our senses in a very 
different fashion; it comes to us amid terror and exorbitance 
—not in the clear light of day, but in the ambiguous glare of 
tossing torches and meteors streaming through the heavens. 
Now writing of that kind may have many advantages: it may 
arouse the curiosity, the excitement, and the enthusiasm of 
the reader to a high degree; but there is one great risk that it 
runs—the risk of unreality. The beckoning lights may turn 
out to be will-o’-the-wisps, the mysterious landscape nothing 
but pasteboard scenery. And against that risk the only 
really satisfactory safeguard is a sense of humour. An 
author with a sense of humour puts, as it were, a stiff, stout 
walking-stick into the hand of his reader, and bids him 
lean on that, and, when he is in doubt of the way he is 
going, feel with it the solid earth under his feet. Balzac 
is a case in point. He had wit, but no humour; his 
readers are without that invaluable walking-stick, and the 
consequence is that they are constantly being tripped up by 
pieces of stage carpentry, or plunging up to their necks in the 
bogs of melodrama. If Dostoievsky had been simply what 
Dr. Brandes describes and nothing more—a genius of exces- 
sive acuteness and excessive sensibility—we should have been 
in the same predicament in his pages. But it was not so. 
He had humour; and so it happens that, by virtue of that 
magic power, his wildest fancies have something real and 
human in them, and his moments of greatest intensity are 
not melodramatic but tragic. In The Idiot, for instance, the 
unchecked passions of Rogozhin and Nastasya, the morbid 
agonies of such a figure as Ippoiit, the unearthly and ecstatic 
purity of the Prince—all these things are controlled and 
balanced by the sheer fun of a hundred incidents, by the 
Indicrousness of Lebedyev and General Ivolgin, and, above 
all, by the masterly creation of Madame Epanchin—the 
sharp-witted, impulsive, irascible old lady, who storms and 
snorts and domineers through the book with all the vigour of 
a substantial and familiar reality. Madame Epanchin had 
many worries, and her daughters were the cause of nearly all 
of them. Adelaida, it is true, was engaged to be married, but 
Alexandra !— 

“Sometimes she thought the girl was ‘utterly hopeless.’ ‘She 


is twenty-five, so she will be an old maid; and with her looks!’ 
Lizaveta Prokofievna positively shed tears at night thinking of 
her, while Alexandra herself lay sleeping tranquilly. ‘What is 
ne to make of her? Is she a Nihilist or simply a fool?’ That 
she was not a fool even Lizaveta Prokofievna had no doubt; she 
bad the greatest respect for Alexandra’s judgment and was fond 
ot asking her advice. But that she was a poule mouillée she did 








not doubt for a moment; ‘so calm there’s no making her out. 
Though it’s true poules mouillées are not calm—foo, I am quite 
muddled over them.’ ” 

The irritatingly phlegmatic Alexandra had a habit which 
particularly annoyed her mother—she would dream the most 
inept dreams. One day the climax was reached when it 
transpired that Alexandra had dreamt of nine hens the night 
before—simply nine hens, and that was all. Madame 
Epanchin was furious. Such pleasant visions of domestic 
life are certainly not what one would expect from the inspired 
epileptic of Dr. Brandes’s description ; but they are in truth 
typical of Dostoievsky's art. The thought of those nine 
hens in Alexandra’s dream gives one, somehow, a sense 
of security amid the storm and darkness of that strange 
history: one feels that one has one’s walking-stick, 

But Dostoievsky’s humour serves another purpose besides 
that of being a make-weight to those intense and extreme 
qualities in his composition which would otherwise have 
carried him into mere extravagance; it is also the key to his 
sympathetic treatment of character. There are many ways of 
laughing at one’s fellow-creatures. One may do so with the 
savage fury of Swift, or the barbed mockery of Voltaire, or 
the caressing mischief of Jane Austen; but Dostoievsky, in 
his latest works, uses another sort of laughter—the laughter 
of lovingkindness. Such laughter is very rare in literature ; 
Shakespeare has some for Falstaff (though there it is com- 
plicated by feelings of genuine contempt); it inspired Sterne 
when he created Uncle Toby, and, of course, there is the classic 
instance of Don Quixote. Dostoievsky’s mastery of this 
strange power of ridicule, which, instead of debasing, actually 
ennobles and endears the object upon which it falls, is prob- 
ably the most remarkable of all his characteristics. The Idiot 
is full of it. It falls in gay cataracts over Madame Epanchin; 
it lends a humanity to the absurd old General, fallen on 
evil times, whose romancings drift into imbecility, and who 
remembers at last quite distinctly that he was one of 
Napoleon’s pages in 1814. But the most elaborate use of it 
occurs in The Possessed, where the figure of Stepan Trofimo- 
vitcb, the old idealistic Liberal who comes to his ruin 
among the hideous realities of modern Nihilism, is presented 
to us through an iridescent veil of shimmering laughter and 
tears. The final passage describing his death inevitably 
recalls the famous pages of Cervantes; and, while it would 
be rash to say that the Russian writer surpasses his Spanish 
predecessor in native force, it cannot be doubted that he is 
the superior in subtlety. Stepan Trofimovitch is a nineteenth- 
century Quixote—a complex creature of modern civilization, 
in whom the noblest aspirations are intertwined with the 
pettiest personal vanities, in whom cowardice and heroism, 
folly and wisdom, are inextricably mixed. So consummate is 
the portraiture that one seems to see the whole nature of the 
man spread out before one like a piece of shot silk, shifting 
every moment from silliness to saintliness, from meanness to 
dignity, from egoism toabnegation. This marvellous synthesis 
is the work of humour, but of humour which has almost 
transcended itself—a smile felt so profoundly that it is only 
shown in the eyes. 





THE MORMONS.* 


Ir is somewhat difficult for those who, in the language of the 
Latter-Day Saints, are called “‘ Gentiles” to treat Mormonism 
seriously, To them the founder of the Mormon creed appears 
to be either an impostor or a lunatic, and the creed itself a 
farrago of nonsense devised to cloak immorality. Messrs. 
Bland and Backhouse, however, in their recent interesting 
work on the Court of Peking, have warned us that, if we wish 
to understand the Chinese, it is above all things necessary to 
detach ourselves from all Western modes of thought and 
standards of action. Notably, they urge that it is impossible 
for anyone who regards polygamy as a form of “immorality” 
to study Chinese history with intelligent sympathy. The same 
remark holds good about Mormonism, but with this qualifi- 
cation, that the more the intelligence is enlightened by a 
knowledge of the facts, the more is anything approaching 
to sympathy dispelled. The facts, however, are from several 
points of view worthy of study. They show how im pos- 
sible it is to fathom the depths of human credulity. They 


* Brigham Young and his Mormon Empire. By Frank J. Cannon and George 
L. Knapp. London; Fleming H. Revell Company, ws. wet. | 
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constitute a singular instance of the impotence of a highly 
civilized society to deal effectively with the growth of a 
movement which cuts at the root of some of the most funda- 
mental principles on which its own civilization rests. It is 
certainly a strange by-product of modern progress that a 
half-crazy impostor, followed by a resolute, self-seeking 
adventurer, should have been able to brave the public opinion, 
the Legislature, and even at one time the armed forces, of a 
highly civilized and powerful community such as that existing 
in the United States of America; that they should have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a form of government tainted with the 
worst features of a cruel and despotic theocracy in the heart 
of a Republic; that the principles of the Mormons, which 
outrage every canon of decency and of morality, both public 
and private, although abrogated in appearance, should still be 
maintained in fact; and that no fewer than some four hundred 
thousand individuals should now be adherents of the Mormon 
faith. In spite, therefore, of the abundant literature which 
already exists on Mormonism, the book written by Messrs. 
Cannon and Knapp may be read with interest and instruction. 
The title which they have chosen—Brigham Young and his 
Mormon Empire—at once arrests attention, inasmuch as it 
brings prominently into view the striking political anomaly 
involved in the existence, not of an Imperium in Imperio, 
but of an Imperium in Republica. 

Most people who have given any attention to this subject 
know that in the year 1830 an inhabitant of the State of New 
York, named Joseph Smith, who was wholly illiterate and 
subject to epileptic fits, published the Book of Mormon, which 
he alleged to be atranslation of an ancient scripture, revealed 
to him by an angel, and written in a lost language on golden 
plates. The origin of this imposture was indicated in 1843 
by Mr. Henry Caswall, Professor of Divinity at Kemper 
College, Missouri. Professor Caswall stated that a certain 
Solomon Spaulding, who was born in Connecticut in 1761, 
wrote an historical romance entitled The Manuscript Found, 
based on the idea, with which he was possessed, that the 
aborigines of America were descended from some of the tribes 
of Israel. He died in 1816. His manuscript passed into the 
hands of his widow, who remarried. How the authors of the 
Book of Mormon became subsequently possessed of it is not 
quite clear. It is certain, however, that all the historical 
portions of Joseph Smith’s work, which purported to be a 
revelation, are merely a trunscript from Spaulding’s original 
romance. 

Smith's first and most important revelation was quickly 
followed by others. For instance, one revelation told him 
that he need not be in any hurry to pay his bills; another 
directed his followers to lend bim money, and prescribed when 
and where he was to pay it back; a third ordered a convert 
to sell a tannery and hand the proceeds of the sale over to the 
Mormon Church. It may well be asked how it came about that 
a religion based on such manifest self-interest and imposture 
took root and was accepted by thousands of more or less 
educated people. The explanation is supplied by the special 
social conditions existing amongst the community to whom 
Smith preached. Professor Caswall quotes a remarkable 
forecast made by the poet Southey a year or more before 
Smith issued his Book of Mormon. “ Were there another 
Mohammed to arise,” Southey wrote, “there is no part of the 
world where he would find more scope, or fairer opportunity, 
than in that part of the Anglo-American Union into which the 
elder States continually discharge the restless part of their 
population, leaving Laws and Gospel to overtake it if they 
can; for in the march of modern colonization both are left 
behind.” This prediction was speedily fulfilled. The mass of 
the population of the Mississippi Valley had been almost 
wholly neglected by the hierarchies of the Christian Churches. 
Hence they “were religious without having an organized 
religion; they were hungry for spiritual guidance without 
knowing how to get it.” They therefore turned eagerly to 
the numerous sects—Disciples of Christ, Cumberland Presby- 
terians, Hicksite Quakers, Millerites, and others—which 
sprang up on all sides. Amidst this schismatic chaos, 
Mormonism arose and readily found a hearing. Many also 
joined the Mormon ranks for utilitarian rather than for 
spiritual reasons. They welcomed the protection against the 
outside world which the powerful Mormon organization was 
calculated to afford. “They were Saints by day and horse- 
thieves by night.” 





Messrs. Cannon and Knapp think that if Mormonism had 
been treated with kindly indulgence, or with the contempt 
which it certainly deserved, the theocracy would have died a 
natural death without any further efforts on the part of the 
community. As, however, invariably happens, persecution 
gave strength to the Mormon cause, and the brutal murder of 
the dreamy visionary, Joseph Smith, by a Missouri mob placed 
the controi of the movement in the hands of “a grimly 
practical captain with despotic temper and a will of flint,” 
Brigham Young, his biographers state, was “one of the most 
remarkable men ever born on the Western Continent.” Tie 
ambiguous epithet “remarkable” may, in fact, very fitly be 
applied to this rough, coarse-minded, but singularly able 
despot. His career excites the interest which the world 
always bestows on any display of undaunted courage, fixity 
of purpose, and indomitable will. But in no other respect 
does he excite the least admiration. The story of Brigham 
Young’s relations with the other sex is disgusting. He 
married some half-a-dozen or more of Joseph Smith's widows, 
and denounced the prophet’s first wife, Emma, who abhorred 
polygamy, as “the damnedest liar that ever lived.” His 
methods of government were barbarous. He relentlessly per. 
secuted, and even encouraged the murder of, those who in any 
way resisted his authority. He was responsible for inciting 
the Indians to massacre a party of half-starved immigrants at 
Mountain Meadows, and he allowed a ruffian named Lee, who 
was the principal agent in this ghastly act, to remain for years 
a Bishop of his Church. Under the pretence of disposing of 
property for the benefit of the whole community, he amassed a 
huge private fortune. “ Long before his death there bad ceased 
to be any definite line between the properties which Brigham 
held for himself and those which he held for God Almighty; 
and in such cases of uncertainty he usually gave himself 
the benefit of the doubt.” Whatever may be thought of the 
morality of the methods which he adopted, it cannot be 
denied that they were eminently successful. The “ Lion of 
the Lord” possessed a Napoleonic power of organizing and an 
amount of shrewd common-sense which formed a good substi- 
tute for statesmanship. He was wise enough to see that it 
was better and cheaper to feed the Indians than to fight 
them. He saw clearly enough the evils which the rush 
for gold in California was likely to produce, and he discouraged 
his followers from taking part in it. When he was invited to 
oppose the extension of the Union Pacific Railroad westward, 
he expressed his views in characteristically vigorous language. 
“Damn a religion,” he said, “that can’t stand one railroad.” 
His sermons to his flock consisted largely of exhortations to 
build fences, clear out irrigation canals, and devote their 
attention to the quality of the bulls and rams from which 
their stock was bred. He only once, and then reluctantly, 
indulged in a “revelation.” The greater part of this curious 
document reads like the general order of a commander about 
to embark on a campaign, although at the close a certain 
amount of Biblical cant was added by his more zealous 
associates in order to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of his 
followers. He clamoured for admission to the Union, and at 
the same time administered to his adherents an oath pledging 
them to undying hostility towards the Government of the 
United States. War was declared against him. It ended in 
the “ unmitigated humiliation of the Federal Government, and 
in almost unmixed triumph for the Mormon kingdom.” A 
legal crusade undertaken against him met with no better 
success. So early as 1853 he said: “I am and will be governor, 
and no power can hinder it, until the Lord Almighty says 
‘Brigham, you need not be governor any longer.’” He 
successfully asserted this principle to the day of his death. 
Messrs. Cannon and Knapp sum up his career in the following 
words :— 

“Brigham Young had passed a thousand dangers. He had 
been threatened by an army and prosecuted by the law. For 
more than twenty years the mass of the people in the United 
States had expected to see him imprisoned or executed as a traitor. 
And he died at a good old age in his bed, surrounded by 4 
worshipping court in the capital of an empire which he had built 
and which he maintained to the hour of his death in the heart of 
a Republic.” 

In considering this strange history it is difficult to say 
which excites more astonishment—the impudence of the rebel, 
or the supineness and inefficiency of the executive Government 
which tolerated his proceedings. The greatest sinner appears 
to have been President Buchanan, but it may be urged in his 
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nee that during his lifetime the rights and duties of the 
Federal Government were but ill understood or defined. 
The present head of the Mormon kingdom is Mr. Joseph 
F.Smith. He has sworn to abstain from polygamous living, 
al since he took this pledge he has begotten twelve children 
by five different wives. Messrs. Cannon and Knapp, who 
panifestly strain at impartiality and studiously avoid any 
orer-statement of their case, add :— 

“To the best of their ability, his faithful subjects have followed 
pis example... - Probably there are more plural wives in the 


kingdom now than ever before... . Throughout the 
—— ot political activities in that kingdom, the present 


defe 


range 
neues ruler is supreme and almost unquestioned. The 
legislatures of a dozen States are influenced by his will. Governors 


Visiting Presidents of the United States give 


is favour. 
ons And national parties 


to him as much deference as they receive. 
carefully avoid offence to his authority.” 
It can scarcely be regarded as other than a blot on the 
system of government in the United States that such a 
monstrous excrescence as that described by Messrs. Cannon 
and Knapp should not only thrive and prosper, but should 
also at times be courted by “ Gentile” politicians. C. 





THE LABOUR DYNAMITERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


Tue series of dynamite outrages by accredited representatives 
of Trade Unions in the United States—outrages which caused 
the death of at least a hundred persons—are the most 
startling episodes in the whole struggle between Capital and 
labour. For five years, from 1905 to 1910, the outrages con- 
tinned, the most serious of them being the culminating one— 
the wrecking of the office of the Los Angeles Times, when 
twenty-one persous were killed. The criminals were run to 
earth by Mr. W. J. Burns, the head of a private detective 
agency, who from the first had believed that the outrages 
were engineered by Labour leaders. It is probable that the 
vast majority of American working men, including the 
members belonging to the Union of the International Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, were ignorant that the crimes 
were committed in their cause and in their name by members 
of the Iron Workers’ Union: When Mr. Burns had amassed 
enough evidence for the dynamiters to be arrested there was a 
great outery all over the United States that innocent men had 
been kidnapped through the machinations of capitalists; huge 
demonstrations were organized and working men subscribed 
money freely in order that their leaders might be adequately 
defended and delivered from their martyrdom. Fortunately 
Mr. Burns had drawn the net so tight that the infamous 
McNamaras recognized the hopelessness of their plight and 
pleaded guilty. The fact that they did so is ina sense the 
pretext for this book, in which Mr. Burns describes in detail 
how he tracked the criminals down; for, owing to the plea of 
guilt, little evidence was laid before the Court. Mr. Burns, 
while supplying the omission, has incidentally written a fine 
advertisement for his agency. 

Mr. Burns, we gather, bas a contempt for lawyers who 
meddle with detective work which is not their business. The 
contempt is natural, and is probably justified in the circum- 
stances; but though Mr. Burns reeented the proposal that a 
lawyer should co-operate with him in the task of discovering 
the dynamiters, we cannot help wishing that a lawyer had 
¢o-operated with him in the task of writing this book. The 
main thread of interest is often lost in the details of the 
reports forwarded by his “ operatives,” who followed the trail 
of suspected persons. A good criminal lawyer, who had been 
briefed at the moment when Mr. Burns’s work was finished, 
might have unfolded a story of fascinating power. Even as 
itis, the narrative is captivating enough, and the book is a 
valuable document of the methods of modern detective work. 
Mr. Burns holds firmly to the comforting doctrine that a 
criminal always leaves a track. The “track” which gave 
him a means of identification after the explosion at Peoria 
was a little sawdust. Other rather vague clues took him 
toa place two hundred miles away where he suspected that 
the dynamite used for the Peoria explosion had been bought. 
There he discovered sawdust of exactly the same wood and 
having the same coarseness as the sawdust which had been 
found at the scene of the explosion. When the Los Angeles 


* The Masked War iNlia . . 
7. 6a, xet.] War. By William J, Burns, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


Times explosion occurred Mr. Burns already had certain 
men under very close observation, and if the Peoria and Los 
Angeles crimes could be traced to the same authorship his 
belief in a great conspiracy directed from the headquarters of 
Labour would be enormously strengthened. He told himself 
that at least his agency had a fair field, for he thought that 
the State police would never desire to ferret out a Labour 
conspiracy, even if they were confident that one existed, 
because police work was too intimately tied up with politics. 
If this belief was justified in anything like the form in which 
Mr. Burns states it, it is the most damaging fact against the 
police of certain American States that could possibly be 
adduced. After the Los Angeles explosion Mr. Burns was 
himself shadowed by rival detectives, some of them represent- 
ing the political party whom Mr. Burns incidentally injured 
whenever he attacked Labour, and others representing the 
criminals themselves. In this diamond-cutting game, however, 
Mr. Burns was always much the sharper stone. 

In the course of the pursuit Mr. Burns and his “ operatives ” 
made the acquaintance of what is called the Home Colony at 
Tacoma, Washington :-— 

“Home Colony is the nest of Anarchy in the United States. 

There are about 1,200 of them living there without any regard for 
a single decent thing in life. They exist in a state of free love, 
are notoriously unfaithful to the mates thus chosen, and aro so 
crooked that even in this class of rogues there does not seem to be 
any hint of honour. The Colony did have a post office, but when 
McKinley was assassinated the people of this community gave a 
celebration of the event ending in a debauch. The Government 
took the post office away from them. They do share, however, in 
the rural free delivery, but the ordinary business of Anarchists is 
of such a nature that before depositing or receiving a letter, as we 
later fuund out, all kinds of precautions were taken to prevent an 
outsider getting hold of any communication.” 
The political opponents of Mr. Burns at Los Angeles were 
powerful enough to undermine the confidence placed in him 
by his employers, and at a critical stage his employers com- 
plained that the results of his work were unsatisfactory, and 
cut off funds. From this time he financed the work himself. 
He, in fact, made a large and wise speculation. He ardently 
believed in his theory, and he knew that if he were successful 
in establishing its truth his money would be returned to him 
a hundredfold. Apart from the stoppage of funds, there were 
the delays incidental to all detective work when the shadowed 
persons became suspicious. Mr. Burns, we learn, makes it 
an absolute rule for his “ operatives” that, when a suspected 
person shows any trace of consciousness that he is being 
followed, the pursuit shall cease for the time being, however 
promising the clue may be at the moment. 

By far the most delicate and dangerous picce of work done 
by Mr. Burns’s “operatives” was when some of them dis- 
guised themselves as hunters and joinel in a hunting 
expedition with their human quarry in Wisconsin Woods. 
In this way they “roped” (ée., won the confidence of) 
McManigal, who afterwards turned State evidence, and J. B. 
McNamara. “The bunch of men my operatives were tailing,” 
says Mr. Burns, “could stand off in the road and roll a tomato 
can along with the bullets from their guns.” There is an 
entertaining account of how an “ operative ” took a photograph 
of J. B. McNamara. The latter was evidently very shy of 
having his photograph taken, and when his excuses might 
themselves have looked suspicious if he had pressed them 
further, he was careful to see that the camera was set for a 
time exposure. A group of persons was then arranged, and 
J. B. McNamara moved his head so as to blur the picture. 
The “ operative,” however, who appeared to be taking a time 
exposure, had moved the lever back to “ Instantaneous,” and 
he therefore got a snapshot. 

The prime intellect in the conspiracy of terrorism and 
massacre was J. J. McNamara, J. B. McNamara’s elder 
brother. These desperate men were unlike the type of “bad 

men” who used to shoot at sight for robbery, and of whom 
Billy the Kid was one of the most notorious types. The 
McNamaras had had a good education, and physically were 
not at all men of power and endurance. Mr. Burns says that 
J. B. McNamara was naturally weak and tubercular, and he 
weakened himself still more by dissipation. The description 
reminds one rather of some of the French motor bandits, 
J. B. McNamara, who was the actual perpetrator of the Los 
Angeles explosion, was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 





J. J. McNamara was sentenced to fifteen years’, Two other 
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proved dynamiters were never caught, and Mr. Burns still 
receives threats purporting to come from them, which may or 
may not be genuine. 





MEMORIALS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.* 
Tue second volume of the Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in Buckinghamshire is marked by the industrious care 
and enthusiasm for a great work which we have come to 
associate with the names of Lord Burghclere and his fellow- 
Commissioners. North Buckinghamshire is not rich in his- 
torical monuments of the most striking kind; that is a 
consequence, no doubt, of geographical conditions and of the 
course of its development. The conformation of its surface 
does not provide many positions which would have attracted 
builders of hill-top camps; Roman remains are rare, no doubt 
because there was no particular reason why the Romans should 
do anything more than pass through the district; the churches 
do not reach a high level of architectural interest; and there 
are few good examples of domestic building. The northern 
part of the county, in short, has never been anything much 
more than a quiet country of good pasture and minor rural 
industries, and its happy lack of history is reflected in its 
monuments. Still, for the scholar and the student of English 
country life there is plenty of material. Of earthworks, 
the most notable are two contour camps—one, known 
locally as Danesborough, which overlooks Bedfordshire from 
a steep hill in Wavendon, and the other on Beacon Hill near 
Ivinghoe, which, we learn with a rather pleasant chagrin at 
the omissions of a Government Department, appears to have 
been overlooked by the Ordnance Survey. Of other earth- 
works, there are two large bowl barrows near Thornborongh, a 
camp north of Norbury Coppice with a curious avenue 
formed by an extension of the rampart and ditch, and a 
number of good specimens of homestead moats in the well- 
watered lowlands. Of the churches, the most interesting is 
that of Wing, which is a practically complete church of the 
tenth century or an even earlier date, with a polygonal 
chancel and crypt. Wing is one of the few churches in North 


Buckinghamshire in which clunch or chalk is used for 
dressings and detail; but it is the large size of the original 
building, and the fact that, although added to and restored, 
the walls stand as they stood in the days of Canute 


and the Confessor, which make it a building of which 
even a county rich in ecclesiastical architecture might 
be proud. Of the old country houses, there is none which 
combines excellence of architecture with historic interest more 
noticeably than Gayhurst, which is the finest example of late 
sixteenth-century work in the county, and is also a house 
which will always be connected with the Gunpowder Plot as 
the residence of Sir Everard Digby; it was from Gayhurst that 
he went to Dunchurch to make up the supposed hunting 
party which was to await the news of Fawkes’s success and 
afterwards to raise the country. But Gayhurst in some 
respects is not as interesting as Creslow Manor House. This 
is now a farmhouse, but it has kept many of its original 
features. It was built about 1330, and then contained a great 
hall, which, like so many others, was cut in two in late Tudor 
days and converted into a building of two stories. In the 
attic are still to be seen three of the trusses of the original 
open timber-roof, covered with soot. Besides the hall, there 
are a tower and stair turret, traceried windows, a crypt and a 
chapel with remains of twelfth-century date; but the chapel, 
unhappily, is used for no better purposes than a coacbhouse 
and storehouse, with its windows blocked and part of its wall 
covered by an outbuilding. Altogether, the house is note- 
worthy as a survival of fourteenth-century architecture; but it 
is difficult to read of the later fortunes of buildings such as 
this without the next thought being of the possibility of a 
future owner or tenant who may decide to restore and revive 
the past. It is one of the happiest uses of books such as this 
Inventory that they make known the existence of houses like 
Creslow to wider circles of acquaintance. 





AUSTRALIAN EXAMPLES.+ 
In what he calls, with questionable accuracy, “an Appre- 
ciation of Australia,” Mr. Jacomb has gone far to defeat his 





* Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England): an Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in Buckinghamshire. Vol. 11, London: H,.M, 
Stationery Office. [16s. éd.] 

+ God’s Own Country: an Appreciation of Australia, By C. E. Jacomb, 
London: Max Goschen, [5s. net. ] 





own purpose. Ever since Burke denied the Possibility of 
drawing an indictment against a nation, it has been . 
nized that no country is wholly and irredeemably bad. 
But so far as the impression left on the reader 
Australia is the solitary exception to this charitable theo 
Mr. Jacomb, indeed, would not admit this. He would point 
to the instances in which he speaks of the redeeming featur 

° ° . e3 
which he has found in the Australian character, But he 
leaves us to guess what they are, and seems rather to argue 
that such things must exist somewhere than to recall an 
concrete examples of them. This onesidedness ig to : 
regretted, because it will probably prevent the book from 
being read by Australians, and is not likely to recommend 
it to his own countrymen. Yet it really contains valuable 
matter for both. We have no doubt that the black spota 
in Mr. Jacomb’s picture are to be found in the original, 
though they may not fill quite so large a space as they do on 
his canvas. And, further, we are sure that the influences which 
produce them in Australia will be imported into England 
unless we take warning in time. For these reasons, we regret 
that a book which might have been really useful in both 
countries is not likely to be of much service to either, 

All new countries are liable to make mistakes, but the 
Australians stand almost alone in their anxiety to remain g 
small community in a vast continent. “In time everything 
will be grown there, but there must be a large population.” (f 
late this necessity has been recognized to some extent. But 
the recognition has been partial and grudging. The Labour 
Party has steadily set itself to play the part of the dog-in. 
the-manger. Mr. Jacomb attacks this policy on the ground 
that it exposes Australia to the “ever-increasing danger of 
occupation and subsequent domination by a foreign Powor.” 
So far as invasion by any European Power is concerned the 
seriousness of this risk may be questioned. The distance 
over which the troops would have to be conveyed, and the kind 
of resistance they would be likely to meet with, would hardly 
make such an attempt profitable. Japan, on the other hand, 
is very much nearer, and has a population which may before 
long desire to find fresh outlets, and these two conditions may 
make the vast areas of unoccupied land in Australia a real 
temptation. But even if we put the question of invasion 
aside, the object of the Labour Party is to give an unhealthy 
preponderance to a single class in the community. The 
question of immigration is viewed from the single point of 
view as to how it will affect wages. Every newcomer is regarded 
as a candidate for employment, and so as a possible “ scab”— 
a man ready to undersell the men already in possession. The 
Labour Party forgets how large a part of Australia is not 
occupied except in name. Lands and opportunities are there 
in abundance, but they cannot be turned to account until such 
time as Australian opinion learns to welcome the brains and 
the hands that would come in if immigration were really 
encouraged and not merely tolerated. 

Mr. Jacomb gives a very unfavourable account of the position 
of women in Australia. All the household work is done by 
the wives and daughters. Servants are not only a very 
costly luxury; they are usually so inefficient as to be little 
better than an encumbrance to their employers. But if the 
wife gives herself wholly to the work of the house, she soon 
becomes a mere drudge, and in that character she is not 
likely either to retain the affections of her husband or to be 
able to give her children the training they need. If white 
women “toil relentlessly through the Australian summer . - - 
Nature takes her revenge,” and the result is seen in “ thousands 
of women prematurely worn out giving birth to children 
whose birthright is to start life with impaired constitutions. 
The remedy for this, according to Mr. Jacomb, is the intro- 
duction of “efficient indentured labour—Chinese or Indian 
preferably—to be employed solely as domestic servants. 
But so strong is the dislike of Australian women to the 
coloured races that, if their votes were taken on any pro- 
posal of the kind, it would be thrown out by an over 
whelming majority. This dislike has nething in common 
with the desire to keep Australia white, for the indentured 
labourers might be allowed to bring their wives with them and 
be repatriated when their contracts came to an end. It is 
merely the expression of an unreasoning dislike—a dislike 
which makes many women “do their own washing rather 
than send it to a Chinese laundry.” In other respects, Mr. 
Jacomb pronounces them “adaptable,” and capable of doing 
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e of the nation, if Australian men were 

hey are. Where their defects are most visible is 
gee - the children. As there is no one to take 
barge of them at home, they go wherever their parents gos 
thoagh this may entail “a ten-mile drive home and getting to 
bed at two o'clock in the morning.” Most of them are sent 
to the State schools, in which the sexes are educated together, 
and, according to Mr. Jacomb, “ it is safe to say that no boy 
or girl attending one of them for a year has anything to learn 
sbout the relation of the sexes.” Possibly the advocates of 
mixed education in this country have not taken this particular 
fruit of the system into account. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS 
VERIFICATION.* 

Tue unending stream of theological books that flows from the 
press is a strong testimony to the widespread interest taken 
to-day in fundamental problems. But of these numerous 
rolumes it is only a few here and there that possess any 
real originality of outlook, and still fewer that hold the 
reader’s attention by virtue of their literary skill. Mr. 
Glover’s lectures have both merits. They are packed with 
thought, but the thought, though deep, is clear ; and the style, 
as always with Mr. Glover, simple and racy; with many 
touches of imagination and humour. The appeal of the book 
is for a verification of the traditional Christian faith, such as 
can only come from a broad view of life and history, and from 
patient and steady thinking; an accomplishment rare in any 
age, but especially rare in one like the present, when popular 
science and philosophy supply ready-made formulas which can 
be applied to any problem under discussion, and save the 
trouble of investigation. Mr. Glover seeks to wean the critic 
of Christianity from a hasty and superficial examination by 
sketching for him a course of historical study, and trying to 
make plain to him that for this and any other historical verifi- 
eation large powers of mind and imagination are necessary. 
In the first place, he suggests a comparison with the ways of 
the world outside Christianity—“ even with the assistance of 
Ieopold II. and his Belgians it will be hard for anyone with- 
out special knowledge to imagine what things were tolerated 
in ancient society and are tolerated in India”; secondly, a 
comparison with religion without Christ—and here the writer 
recommends a study of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris, and, 
among moderns, of Nietzsche; thirdly, a study of Christian 
society itself, together with the great facts for which the 
Church has always stood, such as its serious view of moral 
evil, its conviction of the inexorable character of law, the high 
value it sets upon each human soul pro quo Christus mortuus 
est, above all its conviction that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to Himself; and finally, he demands a fresh 
and careful study, with all the powers of mind and heart 
and imagination, of Jesus Christ. 

In drawing out the contrast between the Christian and heathen 
worlds Mr. Glover traverses necessarily a good deal of familiar 
ground. He notes among the changes wrought by the Spirit 
of Christ the banishment of that fear of unseen and malevo- 
lent powers which makes pagan life such a bondage; the 
banishment of obscenity from religion; the protection of poor 
and low-caste people from the great, so that, as Tyndale said, 
“the worst in the realm may tell the King, if he do him 
wrong, that he doth otherwise than God hath commanded 
him”; the raising of the moral standard, especially in the 
treatment of women, children, and slaves; and so forth. But 
the familiar themes are treated with the freshness of a 
mind which has realized them for itself, and they are illus- 
trated from the resources of an accomplished scholar. Some 
of the most interesting passages in the book are those in which 
the author shows us what he means by an imaginative recon- 
struction of history, by helping us to realize what was meant 
in the experience of the first Christians by some of their 
technical terms, which for us have become commonplaces :— 

“We must look,” he says, “at words as they come first from 
the poet-souls who make them, trailing clouds of glory, and 
making the heart beat, and the eye brighten. One of the historian’s 
tasks is to recreate the past by means of worn-down watchwords, 
s the numismatist will tell you the history of a dynasty and a 


Civilisation from a series of battered coins. They are dull enough, 
but back to the beginning !” 














x. The Christian Tradition and its Verification. By T. R. Glover, London: 
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It would be difficult to point to a volame of theological 
lectures so full of imaginative stimulus. 





LITERATURE AND THE LAW.* 

On ty four of the papers contained in this volume, and 
reprinted from addresses delivered by their author, deal 
directly with the lawyer in literature—those, namely, on the 
“law and lawyers” of Dickens, Pickwick, Scott, and Balzac. 
The comparison between the three great novelists is an 
instructive one, for each of them had the benefit of some 
legal training, and all three retained a lifelong interest in the 
law. Dickens's experience, first in an attorney's office, and 
afterwards as a reporter, was brief and practical, but with 
his wonderful receptivity he managed to acquire from ita 
marvellously full and accurate store of impressions and 
information. Balzac, too, served a brief apprenticeship, reading 
both with a lawyer and a notary, but, like Dickens, he never 
practised; and here Scott had the advantage, for he was in 
actual practice as a barrister for seven years before his 
appointment to be Sheriff-Depute of Selkirk, and did not 
formally abandon practice till he became Clerk of Sessions in 
1806. Scott therefore remained in direct touch with the law 
during the greater part of his life; he wrote a treatise on 
judicial reform (after the Report of the Scottish Judicature 
Commission of which he was secretary), and his views on 
many legal questions are recorded. Balzac, too, engaged in 
legal controversy, in his attempt to save the life of the con- 
victed murderer Peytel and in the Code Littéraire which be 
drew up for the Société de Gens de Lettres. The latter work 
was the direct outcome of his own experience of litigation. 
Like Dickens, his profession brought him more than once 
into Court, and his neglect of all business principles and reck- 
lessness in speculation gave him other legal experiences from 
which the crowded and prosperous career of Dickens was (after 
childhood) fortunately free. To complete the comparison, 
Dickens was by nature an ardent reformer, while Scott and 
Balzac, in spite of their writings on reform, were of distinctly 
conservative tendencies. As a consequence, in all his brilliant 
observation of the Jegal world (a world which laid itself most 
bounteously open to criticism) Dickens tends to insist only on 
the dark side of what he sees, and Mr. Gest points out that 
he published Bleak House, with its memorable attack on the 
Court of Chancery, when the three reforming Acts of 1852 
(Mr. Gest does not mention the first of them) were actually 
passing through Parliament. The honesty of Dickens’s inten- 
tions is, however, unimpeachable; and both Balzac and Scott, 
for all their conservatism, saw and showed the lawyer's 
weaknesses clearly enough. Mr. Gest, treating his subjects in 
independent papers, does not go very deeply into the com- 
parison; his book does, however, analyse with some minute- 
ness the legal material contained in the works of the three 
novelists, and thus enables the student to make the com- 
parison—a most interesting one—for himself. Among thé 
other papers included in the volume may be mentioned an 
able defence of the writings of Sir Edward Coke against 
the charges of narrowness and pedantry so often brought 
against them, and an interesting essay showing the influence 
of Biblical texts on English law. 





A TUDOR COOKERY BOOK-+ 

Miss Frere bas made an attractive volume of her new edition 
of a Tudor cookery book. She was introduced to it, we learn 
in the Introduction, “by the Librarian of Corpus Christi 
College, who, knowing my interest in the subject, told me of 
this most delightful black-letter book of the sixteenth century, 
which has lived so long in the College Library; and at the 
Librarian’s request on my behalf, I received the kind permis- 
sion of the Master and Fellows to edit it, with such explanatory 
notes as the ancient wording made necessary.” The little 
volume was left to the College Library by Archbishop Parker, 
among many other “ rare, and early, printed books.” “ It con- 
sists of but twenty-seven small pages,” and is bound up with 
other pamphlets; but though the receipts are few in number, 
their interest is considerable, from the light which they throw 
onthe management of a great Tudor household, such as that of 
Queen Elizabeth's Archbishop of Canterbury. Realizing this, 
es © The Lawyer in Literat "e. By J. M. Gest. “The Boston Book Compavy. 

+ A Proper Newe Booke of Cokerye. Edited by Catherine Frances Frere, 
Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, [7s. 6d, net.] 
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Miss Frere has given us a charming and able sketch of 
Matthew Parker's life, “his remarkable character and history, 
especially as regards its domestic aud personal side, as 
friend, as host, as husband and father, and head of a great 
houschold—as a man, in fact—a great typical Englishman.” 
This sketch is chiefly founded on a biography written in the 
eighteenth century by John Strype, the last edition of which 
was issued in 1821, “and as yet Strype has had no editor!” 
Will not Miss Frere undertake the task, after tantalizing her 
readers by such a sentence as this: “Strype seized on the 
character and the very soul of the man whose Life he wrote, 
and we feel when we have read Strype’s records that Arch- 
bishop Parker is our personal friend”? The Introduction is 
also full of delightful stories and curious and amusing facts, 
put together with a “light hand.” Here is an account “by 
Thomas Wilson, 1553,” of how an Italian who had a “ ‘sute 
here in Englande to the archbushope of Yorke that then 
was ... knockt at the gate, (at about 11 o’clock in the morning) 
unto whom the porter, perceiving his errand, answered that 
my lord bishope was at dinner. The Italian departed, and 
returned between 12 and 1; the porter answered they were 
yet at dinner. He came again at two of the Clocke, the 
porter told him they had not half-dined. He came at 3 a’clocke, 
unto whom the porter in a heate answered never a worde, but 
churlishly did shutte the gates upon him. Whereupon others told 
the Italian that there was no speaking with my lord almost 
all daie, for the solemn dinner sake,’ and he left, disappointed. 
But meeting an Englishman, a friend of the Archbishop, three 
years later in Rome, ‘I pray you tell me,’ quoth the Italian, 
‘hath that Archbushope yet dined?’” In the Proper Newe 
Booke of Cokerye itself the reader will also find much entertain- 
ment, both in Miss Frere’s notes, printed in red type, and in such 
Arcadian directions as “take a posye of Rosemary and time 
and bynde them together...” and with other ingredients, 
“you shall have a good Pyke sauce.” We have not space to 
do more than call the reader’s attention to a beautiful repro- 
duction of a portrait of Matthew Parker, dated 1573, a very 
full and interesting glossary-index, and to the charming and 
appropriate binding, well carried out from Miss Frere’s own 
design. 





FICTION. 


THE STAIRCASE.* 
THE present century has been described as having brought 
about the apotheosis of middleage; but Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
dissents vigorously from this view in the opening sentences of 
his excellent novel. He admits that there are no old people 
nowadays, but divides the world into two classes: “ the young, 
to whom everything is capable of providing matter of interest, 
und the middle-aged, whose spirits are dulled.” With this 
reservation, apotheosis loses much of its merit; but whether 
his view is sound or not, no one will blame him for writing a 
hook “mostly about young people” when he contrives to 
present them in so agreeable and interesting a light as they 
appear in The Staircase. His achievement is the more 
remarkable because he discards some of the most effective 
passports to the affections of the average reader. Here 
are no pictures of high life or smart society. The dramatis 
personae are drawn exclusively from the working middle 
class of London, people who live off Theobalds Road, 
or in the neighbourhood of Mornington Crescent: typists, 
solicitors’ clerks, minor novelists, shopkeepers, lodging-house- 
keepers; yet showing social cleavages almost as strongly 
marked as those which divide, or used to divide, the 
professional classes from county families. The social 
strata with which Mr. Swinnerton is concerned are the 
same as those which furnished the late George Gissing 
with the subject-matter of his sombre and engrossing 
romances. But there is a world of difference between 
the two writers, for while the protagonists of Mr. Gissing’s 
dramas were generally the victims of circumstance, the 
young people of The Staircase are, with few exceptions, 
pleased with themselves, contented with their surroundings, 
and capable of intensely enjoying their modest pleasures. 
Susan Amberley’s discontent is only a passing phase due to 
lack of occupation. The only really tragic figure in the book 
is, to speak bluntly, a freak, though a very interesting freak, 


* The Staircase, By Frank Swinnerton. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 





whose failure to accommodate himself to realities is d 
exotic strain, and to an emotional and physical fastid 
which a solicitor’s clerk cannot possibly afford. We 

accept Adrian Velancourt for the most part without silen : 
his heredity accounts for much, and his loneliness for m ‘ 
but we cannot altogether acquit Mr. Swinnerton of a free, 
artificial heightening of his aloofness when we are ached to 


ue to an 
lousnesg 


believe that Velancourt never saw the sea until he saw it o 
his honeymoon at Brighton at the age of twenty-seven, - 


Velancourt,though far more sensitively organized and nator. 
ally refined than any of the other young people in the book—he 
had all the equipment of a poet except articulate utterance 
drifted into marriage with the daughter of g shrewish 
lodging-house-keeper, a lovely girl with little mind and no 
taste. Neither was wholly to blame for the inevitable estrange. 
ment; and, in spite of her vanity and petulance, one jg quite 
as sorry for the unhappy little wife, conscious at every tur 
of her shortcomings, as for the helpless, sensitive husband, 
But this domestic tragedy, painfully engrossing though it ig 
is of subsidiary interest to the main plot, which is concerned 
with the long duel between two normal strong-willed charac. 
ters, Barbara Gretton and Joseph Amberley. Amberley is a 
young man of great mental energy and genuine kindliness, 
deeply interested in the spectacle of life, neither academic 
nor pedantic, though predominantly intellectual. Barbara ig 
a clever, handsome, honest, but rather arrogant young woman 
who, from the very outset, scents in Amberley an enemy to 
her independence and self-possession, and fights a long and 
losing fight with great spirit and determination. The indis. 
crect championship of Amberley’s partisans only rouses her 
resentment. She is wearied of the universal chorus of acela. 
mation; she does not begin to like him until she discovers that 
he is not invulnerable, or to love him until she has had the 
satisfaction of refusing his suit. Amberley at the outset isa 
wholly disinterested lover, but the force of circumstances is 
too strong, and before the catastrophe which smooths his 
path he has, for an unselfish man, come perilously near 
jealousy. For his well-meant efforts to befriend Velancourt, 
and fit him and his wife into the cheerful coterie formed by 
the Grettons and the Amberleys, only leads to further friction, 
and in the end Velancourt is undone by the intervention of 
his only friend. What was meant to be a tonic became a 
deadly poison. Though these four characters are by far the 
most fully developed, we are by no means sure that Mr. 
Swinnerton has not achieved his greatest artistic success in 
the portrait of Mrs. Gretton, an apparently insignificant, 
amiable elderly lady, who yet penetrates to the root of things 
with unerring instinct, and, in spite of her mid-Victorian 
limitations, is really far wiser and saner than her clever, 
self-assertive daughter. Mrs. Gretton is perhaps the only 
character in the book who inspires affection: Velancourt and 
his wife excite compassion: we admire Barbara and we respect 
Amberley. But he is really far too clever to have beena meve 
solicitors’ clerk, and his talk is almost too good to be true. 
This, after all, is only another way of saying that Mr. 
Swinnerton has written an exceedingly clever book, with 
moments in which we cease to think of his cleverness and find 
ourselves wholly engrossed in the fortunes of his characters. 
This is an experience for which readers and reviewers cannot 
be too grateful, to say nothing of the fact that The Staircase 
is a novel which deals honestly with life, and is yet entirely 
free from grime or slime. 





A Lady and her Husband. By Amber Reeves. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—There is a great deal of clever writing 
and pronounced feminism in this book. Indeed, the author 
puts a tirade into the mouth of Miss Percival, her heroine's 
secretary, which might have appeared in the most advanced 
Socialistic newspaper over the signature of a militant 
suffragette. The plot is on a new model, the hero and 
heroine having been married twenty-six years and being both 
of them about fifty years of age. The account of how Mary 
Heyham is forced by her energetic husband into investigation 
work in order to fill her time after the marriage of her 
daughters is very ingenious, and the reader will feel a certaia 
mulicions joy when the result of his exertions is the pointing 
out by his wife of all the weak points in his conduct as an 
employer. ‘he novel is well worth reading, as, apart from 
the interest of the actual story, it is full of entertaining and 
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. ie touches. The dreary life of the ordinary rich 
nets sketched in the following sentence: “A 
poet one side of a straight street, servants one hardly 
ped to tucked away in the dark, and dear mother in the 
rawing-room never too busy to realize that the children were 


where they ought to be and were making too much 
soise.” Just a touch of kindness of heart and generosity 


gould have made the book notably human. As it is, it is only 
extremely clever—a very different thing. 

The Sheep Track. By N.H. Webster. (Jobn Murray. 6s.) 
_This is an interesting novel about modern London society. 
The heroine, who has the disadvantage of being the daughter 
of ascholar so profound that he cannot spare attention for 
the affairs of everyday life, lives with her father in a small 
house in Kensington. She thence makes social excursions, 
frst into a decorous and very dull smart world to which she is 
introduced by some old friends, and later into an entertaining 
Bobemian circle, which, it must be said, is anything but 
decorous. Both author and heroine appear to think that these 
are theonly two worlds which exist in London, andare apparently 
quite unaware of the fact that there are sets of people to be 
found who are neither dull nor immoral. The picture of a 
London dance given in the exclusive circle is exceedingly enter- 
taining, and might have been said to be true up to, at any rate, 
last season; but, as that faithful chronicler of manners, Punch, 
bas already shown us, the ways of the dancing man since the 
introduction of what some people call the “‘new steps” are 
entirely altered. The book is most amusingly written, and Miss 
Webster has the acumen to point out that, in spite of its dull- 
ness, there are certain advantages in following “The Sheep 
Track,” the name which she gives to smart conventional society. 


A Changed Man, &c. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—Messrs. Macmillan have republished in book form twelve 
“minor novels” of Thomas Hardy’s, which have appeared from 
time to time in periodicals. They stretch as far back as the 
year 1881, and so bring with them, as it were, a sense of con- 
temporary Victorianism, and a leisure of writing and develop- 
ment which is not to be found in modern fiction. One of the 
finest, both as regards style and atmospheric effect, is the study 
of the two men excavating at night for Roman remains in the 
Castle of Mai Dun; but from them all the story of the Wuit- 
ing Supper stands out by reason of its most courageous 
unhappiness. Here is the record of a man and a maid who, 
all their youth, were ever prevented by mischance from marry- 
ing ; of how they part for long years, and meet again, only to be 
separated, till the best of their life has faded, by the wraith of 
the man whom the woman bas wed meanwhile, whom they 
suppose alive, who yet is drowned and rotting in the stream; 
and of how, at the last, they lose heart and vigour, and the 
spiritto marry when their freedom comes. Few indeed of our 
younger novelists would have the skill to stage such tragedy 
as this, or the power to leave us, dreary and sad, with the 
feeling of chill dawn around us. 

READABLE Novers.—The Tower of the Mirrors. By 
Vernon Lee. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ Vernon Lee's” 
delicate sketches will appeal to those who know the places, 
chiefly in Italy and Germany, of which she writes ; to strangers 
they will seem a little monotonous. London, 1913. By 
Margaret de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s )- 
The tracking and ultimate ruin of a fraudulent company 
Promoter, the adventures of a girl alone in London, a love 
affair, and a jewel theft, are all included in this topical revue 
of the past year. The Wanderer’s Necklace. By H. Bider 
Haggard. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A rather conventional 
story of the life of a Christian in the ninth century, in 
Byzantium and Egypt; it has little subtlety, but the usual spirit 
and fluency of Sir H. Rider Haggard’s romances. Village 
Silhouettes. By Charles L. Mareon. (Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul. 2s. 6d. net.)—These graceful little silhouettes are 
fall of sympathy with the vanishing beauty of English village 
life, and are written with an easy pen and a pleasant humour. 
——The Golden Road. By L. M. Montgomery. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Montgomery’s chronicles of a family of 
ebildren are rather too thin and gentle to hold the attention 
of the average reader. The Great Attempt. By Frederick 














Arthur. (John Murray. 6s.)—This story of the times of the 
Pretender is distinctly above the standard of the usual 
historical novel: it moves at a stirring pace, and the back- 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms, } 


The House of Lords in the Reign of William III, by A. 8. 
Turberville; Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, by C. G. 
Bayne. (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net each.)—These scholarly 
monographs belong to the new series of “ Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies,” and are creditable to the University 
from which they originate. Mr. Bayne gives a connected 
account of the relations of England with Rome during the 
first seven years of Elizabeth’s reign, and the efforts which 
were made by the Pope and his adherents to recover England 
to the Roman allegiance. Mr. Turberville deals with the 
House of Lords in one of the most interesting periods in its 
history, when it stood as the embodiment of a tradition of 
government which trenched upon numerous spheres. At the 
present moment many will read with interest the following 
extract from a poem, attributed to Defoe, which puts the case 
of an injured public against a House of Commons which no 
longer truly represents it :— 

“ For since in vain our hopes and fears, 

Petitions, too, are vain, 
No remedy but this appears, 
To pull the house about your ears, 
And send you home again. 


These are the nation’s discontents, 
The causes are too true. 
The ploughman now his choice repents, 
For though he values parliaments, 
He’s not in love with you.” 


The South American Tour. By Annie 8. Peck. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. net.)—Miss Peck, who has travelled and 
climbed in out-of-the-way parts of South America, here 
describes the globe-trotter’s tour of the continent, starting 
from Panama down the West coast, crossing from Valparaiso 
to Buenos Aires by the Transandine Railway, and returning 
by Rio and Bahia. Such a trip can be done with comfort in 
four months, and will cost, she says, from £200 to £300; we 
should ourselves regard the latter figure as a minimum, 
especially if the wonderful Iguassti Falls are to be included. 
Miss Peck’s book will assist the tourist in search of a holiday 
among interesting people and marvellous scenery.——Ecuador. 
By ©. Reginald Enock. (T. Fisher Unwin. 103. 6d. net.) 
—The author of the works on Peru and Mexico in the excel- 
lent “ South American Series” now gives us a comprehensive 
account of the less-known Republic of Ecuador, on which 
there has hitherto been no adequate English book. He 
knows the country well, and thinks that it may become 
prosperons and progressive whenever “a better spirit takes 
hold of the governing classes.” 





A Stevenson Bibliography. By J. Herbert Slater. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) —This bibliography is arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and gives the current auction price of each item. 
The most valuable first editions are those of An Inland Voyage, 
Travels with a Donkey, and The New Arabian Nights, at about 
£10 each. But these prices are far surpassed by the reprint 
(for copyright purposes) of the first ten chapters of Kidnapped, 
which has been sold for £30: such are the tastes of collectors! 
We do not understand why Mr. Slater questions the authen- 
ticity of “Some College Memories,” the article contributed by 
Stevenson to The New Amphion, in view of the fact that 
Stevenson himself reprinted it in Memories and Portraits 
(187). Perhaps bibliographers do not always read the books 
which they catalogue. 


A Day with Corps-Students in Germany. By Sir Lees 
Knowles, Bart. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The author of this interesting little book is a well-known old 
Blue, who heartily sympathizes with all forms of sport. It 
has not hitherto been easy for an Englishman quite to under- 
stand the psychology of the Heidelberg corps and the duels in 
which they take a just pride, as training their members to the 
endurance of pain und the strengthening of comradeship. Sir 
Lees Knowles shows that “the pluck of the German student 
is enormous,” and this particular form of exercise “makes 





ground is carefully filled in. 


Spartans of a military nation.” 
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Irish Manufacturers and the Home Rule Bill. By 8. C. 
Davidson. (Belfast: McGowan and Ingram.)—Mr. Davidson 
is the managing director of the Sirocco Engineering Works 
in Belfast. In this striking and timely pamphlet he sets forth 
his reasons for believing that the Customs and Excise clauses 
of the Home Rule Bill would practically ruin all Irish manu- 
facturing industries. He is fortified by the best legal advice in 
showing that, under Clause XVI. (not a word of which has ever 
been discussed in the House of Commons), every article manu- 
factured in Ireland becomes liable to an Excise duty. It 
necessarily follows that “every manufacturing concern .. . 
would have to be under the supervision of Excise officers, in 
order that every article manufactured therein could be marked 
and duty paid before permits for delivery would be given.” 
As a manufacturer, Mr. Davidson declares that such a costly 
and inconvenient system would fatally handicap Irish 
industries. We sympathize with his indignant astonishment 
that a Free Trade Cabinet should propose to enforce such a 
penalty on prosperous Ulster at the point of the bayonet. 





England in the Later Middle Ages. By K. H. Vickers. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The two centuries of 
English history which lie between the accession of Edward I. 
and the battle of Bosworth are little known to the general 
reader. A few outstanding episodes, such as Bannockburn, 
Crecy, the Wars of the Roses, and the Black Death, probably 
sum up his conception of the age during which modern 
England was sinking its tap-roots into the fertile soil and 
awaiting the fostering showers of the New Learning and the 
Reformation. It is difficult to see clearly through the con- 
fused tangle of political events aud dynastic squabbles. Pro- 
fessor Vickers has had no easy task, and we are not surprised 
that his contribution to Professor Oman’s composite History 
of England has lagged behind its fellows. His work is admir- 
ably done, and will be welcome to all who wish to repair a gap 
in their historical knowledge. The Wars of the Roses. By 
R. B. Mowat. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 6s. net.)—This 
somewhat pedestrian narrative shows a careful study of the 
printed sources, and owes much to Stubbs and Ramsay. 





Egyptian Days. By Philip S. Marden. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
8s. Gd. net.)—This record, made by an American visitor to 
Egypt, is primarily intended to be useful to other tourists. 
The first part of the book describes Cairo and the Pyramids, 
with chapters on the history and religion of ancient Egypt, 
whilst the second is devoted to a diary of the author’s journey 
up the Nile. We note with pleasure Mr. Marsden’s opinion 
that the British domination “has been of incalculable 
benefit” to Egypt, and that the Civil Service “is highly 
efficient and is justified a thousand times over by its works.” 





Babylon of Egypt. By A. J. Butler. (Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d. net.)—In this “study in the history of Old Cairo” Mr. 
Butler discusses the meaning to be attached to the term 
Babylon in the Arab chronicles of Egypt. Diodorus Siculus 
stated, in the first century B.c., that a number of prisoners 
who had been brought to Egypt from Asiatic Babylon by 
Sesostris revolted against his oppression and founded a settle- 
ment in a strong position on the Nile, which they called 
Babylon after their former home. Mr. Butler succeeds, to 
our mind, in identifying the site of this settlement with that 
of Old Cairo. His ingenious and learned arguments will be 
read with interest by students of Egyptian history. 


New Epitions.—Magna Carta. By W. 8S. McKechnie. 
(J. MacLehose and Sons. 14s. net.)—This admirable book: 
welcomed in 1905 by all students of Constitutional law, has 
been thoroughly revised and recast, and now includes all the 
important work that has been done in the last decade on the 
Great Charter of our liberties. Switzerland. By Mrs. Lina 
Hugand R. Stead. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.)—The Swiss Refer- 
endum was introduced by the advanced democratic party, and 
is found in practice “‘to check rash and insufficiently considered 
legislation.” Mexico. By W.E. Carson. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This picturesque account of Mexico, by an 
American observer, was first published in 1909, and now cun- 
tains two new chapters on recent events. “ Excepting as an 
extreme necessity, intervention is strongly opposed by sober, 





intelligent American public opinion.” ——Mesgrs, 

us another twenty-five volumes of their “ ioanae and 
including, among many old friends, Cobbett’s Rural Py 
delightful book which ought to be better known than “¥%q 
{t is marvellous that such well-printed cloth-bound mere - 
can be produced at the money. The same publishers me 
Mr. Plowden’s amusing autobiography, Grain or Chap? 
net), and A Thief in the Night, by E. W. Hornung (74. net) - 
We are glad to see third editions of Child Life and — 
by Dr. Margaret Alden, and The Health of the State, b ~ 
George Newman (Headley Bros., 1s. net each), Mr. _ 
Alden’s series of “Social Service Handbooks,” to which they 
belong, is invaluable to all social reformers——We ales 
twentieth edition of Miss Lilian Whiting’s suggostire and 
helpful essay, The World Beautiful, and a ninth edition of 
Mr. H. W. Dresser’s companion volume, The Power of Silence 
(Gay and Hancock, 1s. net each), The Doctor's Dilemma, 
By Bernard Shaw. (Constable and Co. 64)—A sixpenn 
edition of a very readable play. Pitman’s Business Man’ 
Guide. By J. A. Slater. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3 64 
net.)—A revised edition—the sixth—of a most useful encyclo. 
paedia of business terms and customs. 








[Erratum.—The price of the Catalogue of the Londog 
Library is 42s., and not 63s. as stated last week.] 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


Adams (H.), Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, 4to (Constabl 
Arkwright (W.), The Trend: a Novel, cr 8vo (ate ‘a 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 69 
++seeeeseeeee(LOngmans) net 69 
| pares ..(Bale) net 7% 
-.(T. W. Laurie) net 126 


Zank (W. D.), James: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Barger (G.), The Simpler Natural Bases, 8vo..... 
Blum (V.), Renal Diagnosis in Medicine and Surgery 
Casserly (G.), Life in an Indian Outpost, 8vo 
Castle (Mr. and Mrs. V.), Modern Dancing, cr 8vo (Harper) net 590 
Chadwick (W. E.), The Church, the State, and the Poor ......(R. Scott) net 69 
Coe (F. E.), The Book of Stories for the Story-Teller, cr 8vo...(Harrap) net 26 
Davis (N.), The Gourmet’s Guide to London, 12mo (Richards) net 59 
Deans (F. H.), Looking for Trouble, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 69 
Drysdale (A. L.), Great Profits from Land, 4to..................... ..(Unwin) net 100 
Elbourne (E. T.), Factory Administration and Accounts...(Longmans) net 250 
Gibb (M, P.), Guide to the Chassevant Method of Musical Education, syo 
(Heinemann) net 3% 
i Te TI i cnsisnteiteiinitiniiniitahannesiniinintaiminadiabains .. (Appleton) 6” 
Gurnhill (J.), The Spiritual Philosophy, 8vo (Longmans) net 76 
Hastings (J.), Great Texts of the Bible: Psalms 24-119, and Thessalonians 
by IIE TID: :cnivininiictineninenchalivcstiiians, Shninteitiniaemannend -(T. & T. Clark) each 109 
Hastings (J.), The Greater Men and Women of the Bible, Vol. IL., 8ro 
: (T. & T. Clark) 109 
Havelock (J. H.), Electric Wiremen’s Work, cr 8vo...... (C. Lockwood) net 5@ 
Lacey (T. A.), Catholicity, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 26 
Lawrence (D. H.), The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, cr 8vo(Duckworth) net 9% 
Litta (Duke), Monsignor Villarosa, cr 8vo (Unwin) i) 
Livesay (J. E.), Sink Red Sun, cr Svo ranton) 60 
Lord (T.), How I Pastel my Impressions, 8vo (H. Bees) net 26 
Nicholls (S, M.), Scenic Studies of the Bible Background (Longmans) net 36 
Ornamental Lathework for Amateurs, by C. H. C, ...(P. Marshall) net 36 
Persky (S.), Contemporary Russian Novelists, cr 8vo (F. Palmer) net 36 
Pitfield (Mrs, A.), A Breath of Scandal, cr 8vo (Gay & Hancock) 69 
Poincaré (H.), Science and Method, cr 8vo saceeseseeesee( Nelson) net 6@ 
Roland (J.), The Good Shepherd, cr 8v0.............00-ccs0000+ ..(W. Blackwood) 60 
Scannell (F.), Cinderella's Sisters, cr 80 ...............00 ...(Heath & Cranton) 69 
Schnitzler (A.), Playing with Love, cr 8vo (Gay & Hancock) net 26 
Shand (A. F.), The Foundations of Character, 8vo (Macmillan) net 2A 
Simpson (W. J. S.), The Catholic Conception of the Church, 8vo 
(R. Scott) net 59 


Slater (J. H.), Robert Louis Stevenson : a Bibliography, cr 8vo...(Bell) net 36 


“Splinters”: a Novel (Anon.), cr 8vo ; ..(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Sterrett (F. B.), The Jam Girl, cr 8vo (Appleton) 69 
Steven (A. G.), Wind on the Wold, er 8vo. oe) - Gosden) net 26 
Sutherland (J.), The Bonds of Society, 8vo ....(Heath & Cranton) net 06 
Thompson (E. S.), Moy O’Brien, Cr 8V0_ ...........cccecccceeeeeseeees ..(M. H. Gill) 36 
Thring (Mrs, C. H. M.), Trials and Pleasures of an Uncompleted Tour, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 126 
(Clarendon Press) net 7/6 


Toynbee (P.), Concise Dante Dictionary, cr 8vo 
(Duckworth) b+ 


Travers (J.), Second Nature, cr Svo 
Troubridge (Lady), This Man and This Woman, cr 8vo 
Warner (A.), Sunshine Jane, cr 8vo 
West (M.), Education and Psychology, cr 8vo 
Westbrook (H. W.) and Grossmith (L,.), The Purple Frogs, cr 8vo 

(Heath & Cranton) 6 
Westermarck (E.), Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, 8vo (Macmillan) net 120 
Westlake (John), Memories of, roy 8V0 .............06...00 (Smith & Elder) net 60 
Wheeler (M.), The Young Mother's Handbook, 12mo............(Harper) net 36 
Wheeler (O.), The War Office, Past and Present, 8vo (Methuen) net 128 
White (S. E.), African Camp’ Fires, 8V0 .................cccecceeseee ..(Nelson) net 
Wood (R. K.), The Tourist’s Spain and Portugal, cr 8vo...(A. Melrose) net 69 


LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paria 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,0C0,CC00. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grcsvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 


any gentleman by appointment. 









LONDON 
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The Charity NEEDS 








ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WATFORD. 1914. 


1813. 
for FATHERLESS CHILDREN of the NECESSITOUS 
MIDDLE CLASS from all parts of the British Empire, 
SIR ROBERT BALFOUR, BART., M.P., 


will Preside at the 


NUAL FESTIVAL DINNER 


in Aid of the FUNDS of the Charity on the 29th APRIL next. 
The names of friends willing to collect Subscriptions or otherwise promote 
this object will be gladly received. 


£15,000 from voluntary sources each year for the 


waintenance of its orphan family of nearly 500 boys and girls, Annual Sub- 
griptions and Donations will be Gratefully Acknowledged. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Treasurer and Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office, 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C, 
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GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Wis ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


GAR IMPORTER, 


ES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO6&th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 





ORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 


HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 








BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 









WRaDe-MALK. 






BDENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


SMiEW CATALOGUE free on ts ae OY 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd. 





Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.G 


Se rn 








FOR 








SALE AND TO LET. 


—_—_—_ 


ORTH LANCS.—“LEIGHTON HALL,” CARN- 

_FORTH.—TO LET, this well-appointed Mansion and Grounds, within 

Sy tistance of Carnforth Junction Station. Hasrecently been a Boys’ School, 

aE well adapted for such.—All particulars on application to 
IN, HALL, & MOORE, Estate Agents, Lancaster. 












A®tHOG (North Wales)—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
{ (or by the year Unfurnished), or SOLD, FREEHOLD, a good, com- 
— ,» modern 12-roomed COUNTRY HOUSE, in two acres of partly wild 
— grounds; bath (h.c.) and dark room, three w.c.’s; tennis; beautiful 
nery ; sea and mountain air; excellent water and sanitation; 7 min, from 
outh Junction.—VICAR, Seaford, Sussex. 










XUM 


RICCIETH, NORTH WALES.—DOUBLE FRONTED 
BUNGALOW TO BE LET FURNISHED from JUNE to SEPTEMBER. 
ee 4 es 9 gag (eg &e. The 
urnished. nt guineas per week.— ly PATERSON 

and THOMAS, Estate Agents, 16 Cook Street, Liverpool, ated 


CHOOL.— FOR SALE. — Long-established BOYS’ 
SCHOOL in Edinburgh, Merchiston District, with Master's house 
containing accommodation specially suitable for boarders. 
___ Apply, ROBSON & McLEAN, W.S., 25 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. | 
Fypssuren MERCHANT COMPANY SCHOOLS. 
EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, 


Owing to the approaching retiral of the present Head, the Merchant 
Conspany Education Board invite applications for the ition of HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, one of the Endowed Secondary 
Schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. The yearly salary has been 
fixed at £550. Candidates must not be over 40 years of age, and must have taken 
honours at a British University, The sful applicant will enter on full 
duty on Ist October next, but is expected to assist in making the arrange- 
ments previous to the opening of the session. Applications, with testimonials 
(26 copies of each, which will not be returned), must be lodged with the 
SUBSCRIBER on or before 25th April. Applicants must state (1) professional 
training, (2) University training, ) ex ence, (4) age, (5) present position, 
= (6) whether accepted or eligible for Scottish Teachers’ Superannuation 
Scheme. 

Candidates are specialty requested not to call upon members of the Board, 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh, A. C. DRUMMOND, 

26th March, 1914. Secretary. 


E SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRENTWOOD. 
REQUIRED, for Summer Term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, qualified to 
teach Geography (on modern lines) throughout the School, Junior English 
Subjects and Drill, Degree with Training or experience essential, Salary £100 
to £120, according to qualifications.—Applications should be sent at once to 
F. W. BITTLES, Brentwood. 
N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, for Rutherford College Girls’ School, in September, a MATHE- 
MATICAL MISTRESS. Preference given to a candidate with Honours 
Degree and Seconcary School experience. Ability to help with games desirable. 

Commencing salary £120 per annum, rising by annual increases of £7 10s. to 
£150 per annum. 

Application forms may be obtained by forwarding a stamped, addressed fools- 
cap envelope to the SECRETARY, Education ce, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and should be returned by April 15th at latest. 


eee ea @ ov? @0G08 @S UU B- 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in the Education Officer’s Department to assist 
the head of the Technology Branch, which deals with technical institutes, 

lytechnics, trade schools, and evening institutes. His work will, in the first 
instance, be mainly in connection with the development of the work of the 
Council’s Evening Institutes. Salary, £350 a year, rising to £450 a year by 
annual increments of £25, Candidates must have had a university or other 
equivalent training, and experience of institutions providing higher, though 
not necessarily evening education. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attach 
ing to the Council's service, particulars of which are contained in the form of 
la. 

pplications must be on forms to be obtained, by sending a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C,, to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 27th April, 1914, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Every communication must be marked “Technical Assistant” on the 


envelope, 




















Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


2nd April, 1914. el Le ; 
ANTED FOR SEPTEMBER. 
1, SCIENCE MISTRESS, with Geography or Mathematics as 

second subject. 2. ENGLISH MIST&ESS, with German or Geography as 
second subject. Honours Degree, or its equivalent and experience essential. 
Salary, £120 to £150 according to qualifications. Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Wycombe AbbeySchool, Bucks, _ 
MGUEDDFA GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 
CARDIFF, 


KEEPER OF THE ART DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of KEEPER of the ART 
DEPARTMENT of the National Museum of Wales, 
The Salary will be £300 per annum. 
Form of Application and terms of appointment may be obtained from the 








undersigned, by whom applications must be received not later than 13th 
May next, WM, EVANS ete: : 
irector. 





AREHOUSEMEN CLERKS AND DRAPER»S’ 
SCHOOLS, RUSSELL HILL, PURLEY, SURREY. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER who can teach Mathematics and some 
French, Commencing salary £0) r annum, with board, residence, and 
Forms of application, together with particulars of the post, will be 








laundry. } : 
supplied by the undersigned upon receipt (by post) of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope. By a a 
Offices: 4 Ludgate Hill, G, FREDERICK RIDLEY, 
London, E.C. Mecretary. 








C RBEBEDITON, DBVON. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS, in September 
next, at a salary of £250, with boarding-house.— Particulars of the appointment 
and application forms can be obtained from Mr. J. SY MES, Solicitor, Crediton, 
to whom applications must be sent by 12th May, 1914, 

Dated, 7th April, 1914. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS required by July for 
Private Day and Boarding School, Orange Free State, to take charge of 
Kindergarten and instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of Kinder- 
garten Teaching; salary £65 Resident; passage paid. 
N USIC MISTRESS required by July for Private Day 
and Boarding School in the Orange Free State, to teach Piano and 
Violin; salary £89 Resident ; id.—For further particulars apply to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and cb. 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
ECRETARY—ENGLISH or FOREIGN LADY 
WANTED for High-Class Educational Office in West End London, 
Must be thoroughly | like and ti Highest references required, 

















—Mume, L., 7 Rue des Communaux, Vevey, Switzerland, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 13th. 

The course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
yéars. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
‘Teachers for Elemen Schools, Appendix A (IT,). 

he Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a year, consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, 
Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


HE NEES aeaS 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
niversity of London.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on 
Monday, April 20, 1914, 


The School is Central in position, 
Equipped to meet all modern requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its students, 


Students wishing to enter should apply to the DEAN. 


(T,. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Second Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 is a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Seconda‘ ining. 
Principal: iss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
‘Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 186. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E, LEWER, B.A. 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the Co! (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Txatz), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 
yoo supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 











OSTEL may be obtained. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT, EDINBURGH. 


Summer Term begins 2lst April. 


STUDENTS received for any number of Selected Lessons or Courses, 

TEACHERS trained in (1) Coe, Laundry Work, and Housewifery. 
(2) Needlework, Dressmaking, and Millinery. 

Special Training for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA. 

LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNDRESSES trained. 

POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE as a Training for Home Life for Young 
Ladies who have completed their ordinary education. 

Training for the PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Com- 
mittees, and of Charity Organisation Societies. 

LECTURES on HOME SICK NURSING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
HYGIENE, &c., 

BOARDING-HOUSES for Students, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Atholl Crescent. 
Prospectus on application, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained ag Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE BOYS— 

COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St, ‘y's, Paddington), 





Cavscx EDUCATION CORPORATION 
84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


avgemapeee Telephones... 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bunginy*t2ria ang) 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncrr G 
Board and Tuition, £100 a oy — 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. i Cam! 
A thoroughly efficient pear end Testien. 63 a year, ne TPO8 
oroughly efficien rn ucation. Special d 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. _ epartment for House. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCang 

ee wf on College, Cheltenham), 

an ition, uineas a year. Special tages ‘ 
preparing for the University. d en for gira 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO LTD. 
Sis Res FOLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. ha ” 

xce ucation on modern lines. thy situation; . 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tenis, &e, Head. Mints orem 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St iste 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. P 

rospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY 
Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, . 


PAFRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, , 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final H ; 
Language and Literature). onours, English 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 


. ees 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thorough 

education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


J hs DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSExX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderg 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold: 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. ” 

Special care given to individual development. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion ig 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Lan; , Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize, 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, 


(a BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


T U DOR HAL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellext 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 



































\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Bouarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situ. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. ead-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


CHOLARSHIPS FOR GIRLS. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, are offered for competition : one of £30 yearly for girls over 
14; one of £25 for girls under 14. Competitors must attain the required stan- 
dard of proficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. 
Last date of Entry, July 1st.—For particulars, apply to The SECRETARY, 
Church Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, Loade», 
S.W. (Tel: Victoria 3319). 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘raining, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. : 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Furtber particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges ve 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatiol 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &o. 











- 7 7 a Al 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDD LESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE ard Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Echolarship, available for three years, on application to Princi 
The EASTER HOLIDAYS begin April 16th. 


Al 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE=— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. on 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Se oe 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, —— 

&c, Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th, Next vacancies in Sept. 
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~ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
PSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

FA wR, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

; nd Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
= - for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 


Poptny situation. Teunis, hockey, Xe. 
YDALCROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. — High- 


i chool for Daughters of Professional Men.— Thorough, 

on ee aes ines. Limited number of pu ils. ; Individual care 

sound “i ato moral and physical well-being of pupils. Efficient staff. Large 

and aie ilding. facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea. Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jie Lae Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 








lid _— 
Se Ae leautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 


3 ident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special 
Frenchy Siuisters” Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


TINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospec application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
xeabors PMrel. 7 Grayshott. 


Qh FELix SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th, 





Summer Term begins 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
i TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Cc. G,. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—F or Prospectuses and information 
Sori ming Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


peonsesseemann. Siponsceiecnenaes 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

j2 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


pose ae - binned 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
E 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H,. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. pee eae 
REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 
Extensive alterations completed, Gentlewomen trained in management 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tieal, theoretical instruction; Botauy by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


























TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Maasions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. DUracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medizal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 











——— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


—_— — 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER.—Founded 1845, Reorganized 1.08. Associated with 
the University of Bristol, 1910. Patron, H.M. KING GEORGE V.; Chair- 
man, LORD MORETON; Vice-Chairman, EARL BATHURST, C.M.G.; 
Principal, Prof. J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. For Land Owners, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. Chief subjects: 
Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 acres, Dairy, 
Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest Garden 
of 10 acres); Estate Management. Special Colonial Course of one year ; Special 
Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers and 
members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 24 hours from Paddington, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 19.—For details apply to PRINCIPAL, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 

Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Publie School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
ecaching for Army, University, &c,—Apply, SECRETARY. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
OLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 

red to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
zeoke annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
REREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
rad nd annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 


M* W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 











University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
‘ them for Oxford, Cambri ge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e, 

te House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 

Squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
Uillage ten miles distant from nearest town, 

tus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
_ Address : THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 








ULWICH COLLEGE.—An Examination for SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £24 per annum for three years, for 
BOYS under 13 and under 16 years of age on the lst of May, will be held 
mning on the 11th of May. 
ere will also be offered HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, which can be held, 
conctrrently with a School Scholarship. 
er information may be had from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, to whom 
the names of candidates must be given not later than May 3rd, 





LEKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_ Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensive Play« 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will der Monday, April 20th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, 31.A, Cantab, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
~~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 











a a ee ie SCHOO Le 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, MAY wp. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
<i ___Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guiueas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 
(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914. 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th, 
Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
roposing to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
least one for those intended for the Medical Profession. 

Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
Clerzgymen, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
if they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. 

The School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
pow pelenes Buildings, by the General Medical Council and the Examination 

ard, 

The Army Classes have been exceptionally successful in passing Candidates 
direct into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 26th. Candidates must 
be under 15 on September 2lst, 1914. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 12th. 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. RB. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 
School House, Durham. 


ee eg OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) of 
the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years will be open for competition 
in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, 
increasing to £35, and ONE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20 per annum for two years, will be open for 
competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 


> 


School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION in 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
| | eeeemeeee 4 SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 





























Head-Master, R. G. Routb, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annua!ly in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W,. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


bbe ye SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 9th, 10th, and 11th June, 1914. TWO SCi: OLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. 
TWO of £890 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a., and not exceeding SIX FOUUNDATIO) 
SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 
will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Tonbridge. 


LONDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June 11th and 12th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships aunvally in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. ‘The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE LURSAR, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
{EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 
The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
&vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


(GjResHaM's SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


2nd and 3rd JUNE. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.—Pros- 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 

will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be cebtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. IE A 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 











ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School, Modern Duillings on high open ground, Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents abroad, 

Prospectus from Head- Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for 

one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination, Council Nomina- 

tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 


7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Henad-Master—Rev.F.3. 
/ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo). ©pecial Armyand 

Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimnming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to eit fs Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
AVAL CADETS.—* The Entry 
Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
ot the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages. 
Price 84, Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


HE GOVERNMENT of the GOLD COAST is in a 

position to present ‘‘ FOUNDATIONERSHIPS,” tenable at the Schools 

of Christ’s Hospital. Selected children of officers who have served in the Gold 

Coast or its Dependencies.—For particulars apply to the COLONIAL SECRE- 

TARY, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; or to the CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES, Whitehall Gardens, London, 8.W. 


FOREIGN. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
nr. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Lan 8, &e.— 


guage 
Particulars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, la 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M. Taylors’. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR POYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


\RANKFURT - AM - MAIN. — HOME for GIRL- 
STUDENTS in central position near Conservatorium of Music, Sunny, 
bright rooms, electric light, garden. Opera, Concerts, University. German 
spoken. Excellent schools for younger girls.—Prospectus and references, 
apply Miss PALMER, Eschersheimer Landstrasse 40, 


WITZERLAN D.—Chateau Chatelaine, Geneva 

(under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 
Cooking, Dressmaking, undry, &c.; Training in Horticulture, Music (Con- 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers; English 
Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Escort Geneva, 
April 2lst. Prospectus and references. Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—TUITION and 

RESIDENCE for two or three YOUNG GENTLEMEN in a German 

clergyman’s family in the country. German and French lessons; if desired, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics.—PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. 


| pees. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Diepre. 


= 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
f 


0 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified iadies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amuiles. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 








NO CHARGE FOR LEGISTRATION, 


CHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND : 
S Mowern, 3.8.3, Ho POXS AND GIRLS. ABROAD 
essra. J. ey N, having an intimate, UNI 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS ten . MP to-date 
on the Continent, will be pl to aid parents in their poems aad 
sending (free of charge) pestpestnnes and full particulars of RED % 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which RLTABL 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state '° 
ae eto eee give some idea of the fees tome Z 
° ° N, ucationa ents, 143 Ca: Str , 
‘Telephone 5053 Central. . enetaee Londen, B. 


| | heen SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTO 
Parents should consult R 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information conce Supply 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL Houne 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, Ags Edueati ES 
Agents, Messrs. Truman ond Knightley are, in a large eee 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible f A 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to — 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsew} Supply 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City 


ae as, 
one for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND 








ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors ry 
FREE OF 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and aan 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC “LGuMae 
Established 1958, ? 


information 
state 
fees 

Regent Street, W. 


every eupplied 
Please 
school 
122 


to Parents 


Spy ed CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridg). Information on eve; 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or Collet 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Cential Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. ? 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre. 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


SL 

lo RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

ersonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, anj 

fatrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browxe (Oxon.), and 
Hexpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Recryt, 





YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mau Rovrr, 
CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 





JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 28th, Italian and Swiss Lakes, June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol 
(Dolomites). Aug., Switzerland, June Ist and July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN 
TOURS (Volea, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus and Crimea) 
Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent,—Miss 
BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Koad, S.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


I ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Warm and 
sheltered position. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required. Season commences April 6th.—Apply 
“LL, CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lisington, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy _ every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


VYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,C00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. : 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


e ” 

USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Easter vacsties 

{3 times a year only), Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to | 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ pust- 

ALLAYER ” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, B.C. (Govt. Contractors) 
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URNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
0 LADIES.—Repid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
FOR Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
pow font ‘SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
— iBRIS—I specialise in the DESIGNING and 
E ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to meet individual tastes in style 
ent. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a guinea 
ood tonatons imens sent free on request to any address. Many testimonials. 
upward, HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 














————————— 
ONTRIBUTORS to the LONDON and PROVINCIA 
PRESS on Subjects of HYGIENE, HEALTH ard FAS HION NOTES 
invited to Communicate with Box 16229, Haddon’s Advertising Offices, 
fulisbury Square, London. conamtl> * 


sey ae —_— — 

EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 

apd Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 

Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

fe. teed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 

Preture. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
"Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, [PSWICH. 


ALD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
ganufacturers, Mesers. LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


Rohan and LIFE INTERESTS 
he 








PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by ; 
EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
Denne any a ¥ : = eer~ae — — 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
K —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
i Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bi Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 

NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 
BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval ; 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; 
by 2 yds., 83. ; any length or width supplied. rders over 5s. carr. paid; list 


and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. for 1s.—H. J. GASSON, 
The Net Works, Rye. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.E.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets, Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4;6,— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
EETLES.—A Winchester Lady writes: “ Kindly 
send me another tin of FAIR'S BEETLE-PASTE. I cannot tell you 
how grateful we are to you for it.” (See testimonials.) A modern, scientific, 
remedy; used in the Royal household. Tins 1s. Id., 2s. 7d., and 5s, 3d., post 
free from W. FAIR, Sole Maker, 2038 Whitham Road, SHEFFIELD. 








APPEALS. 
ORATION OF WHITEKIRK CHURCH. 





APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


THE COMMITTEE WHICH HAS BEEN FORMED TO ASSIST IN 
RAISING FUNDS FOR THE ABOVE PURPOSE NOW APPEAL FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF WHITEKIRE, 

dating from early fourteenth century times, and one of the most picturesque 
Parish Churches in Scotland, was, on the morning of 26th February last, burnt 
down by sacrilegious hands. Its architectural beauty and historic associations 
had made it a national treasure, and an effort is now being made to carry out 
& reverent restoration of the building in its ancieut form, and, so far as 
possible, with what remaius of the ancient material. A sum of about £10,000 
will probably be required, of which £2,000 is available from insurance. The 
Committee believe that the piety and patriotiem of Scotland will heartily 
respoud to the present appeal, and that ere long this holy and beautiful house, 
trod by the pious fect a nineteen generations, will be restored to its former 
dignity, 





ROSEBERY, Chairman of Committee. 

A. WALLACE WILLIAMSON, D.D., Vice-Chairman, 
GEORGE M. PAUL, Honorary Treasurer. 

ALAN L. MENZIES, Honorary Secretary, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE HONORARY TREASURER OR HONORARY 
SECRETARY AT 54 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

. r - 
N,‘}HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 

7 PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnany Memortat), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patnox: H.M. Tar Krso. 
gBEADEES of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
iring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
oalare of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

_onors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 

Beuninished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
Treasu £11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
easurer: Tue Eart oy Hannowny. Secretary: Gonrrey H. Hamrtoy. 
ILL ANY SYMPATHIZER with work amongst boys 
VE, OR SELL CHEAPLY, TENT for Scouting purposes ?— 
SCOUTMASTER, Brampton, Carlisle, , € purl 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & Co., Lid. 
Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M, the KING 

C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 

Stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 


attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


"5S NEW BOND STREET ~ « « LONDON 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE $Q., 8.W. 

Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 
Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite I'RINCE’S HALI.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Tclegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS CF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. a. &sa 4; 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... wc soe coe oo 1010 O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 ©]! Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... ..» 11 0| and Journal apie 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture fs everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then {i!! your pipe with this bestof Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°22 Medium 5° % 
White Label 45° % 


Perfect” 

















NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through aay 
Lcckseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 
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Choose a Talbot for its investment value. No car has won so many 
awards in Hill-climbing, Reliability and Petrol-economy Trials, 
None offers such an assurance of lasting and efficient road service, 


Talbot Cars have been tested 
to the uttermost in every phase 
of motoring service, and in com- 
petitions open to all makes of 
cars. The sheer merit of their 
past achievements has proved 
them to be the best in design 
and constructicn, the most retia- 
ble in service, the most profit- 
able of motoring investments 


20-30 h.p. TALBOT with Streamline Touring Body. 


From the upward lines of the 
bonnet merging imperceptibly 
into the body of the car, and 
sweeping in one graceful curve to 
the deeply upholstered back, the 
new Talbot Touring Car makes 
an irresistible appeal to the 
artistic eye. So elegant and com. 
fortable a body is a fitting com. 
plement to so perfect a chassis, 


12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 20-40 h.p. and 25-50 h.p. models, 
Catalogue on request. 

CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 

Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 

BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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Country House Lighting Installations 


ACETYLENE GAS, 


ELECTRIC. PETROL AIR GAS. 





7O matter how far distant from town or main source of supply a 
perfect system of Lighting, Electric, Petrol Air Gas, or Acetylene 


Gas, can be easily obtained by installing an 


; it. 





EDMUNDSON 


LIGHTING PLANT 


LECTRICITY is without question the safest, most healthy and efi- | 
| cient form of lighting in existence. Messrs. Edinundson specialize 
in giving clients the most reliable and economical means of obtaining 


A continuous eupply of current can be 


5 


generated by means of 


Water power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol or Benzol Engines, 
aud the power thus acquired may in addition to lighting be economi- 
cally devoted to pumping, dairy, farm, sawing and other work in 
connection with country estates. On receipt of a postcard an expert | 
Engineer will be sent to advise on the spot as to the cost of the cheapest | 


system to install, having regard to the 
No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 


conditions. 


existing surroundings and 


@ To those desirous of installing lighting plants other than electric 
we would recommend Petrol Air Gas and Acetylene Gas, in both of 


which systems we are experts, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams : “ Edmundsons, Vic., London.” 
Scottish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
INVERNESS, 


Tel,: Circuit, Dublin. 








GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Telephone 


2277 Dublin. 


Telephones : 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
Irish Branch : 
32 YORK 81T., ST. STEPHEN'S 


Pray 
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THE HOUR RECORD 


It is significant that the great- 
est achievement in track 
racing is held by the supreme 


SUNBEAM 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 


























and was one of the 23 World's 
Records established at Brook- 
lands during October, 1913. 
The car endured the terrific 
strain imposed by high speeds 
in a manner which spoke 
volumes for Sunbeam strength 
of construction. At the end 
of the hour it had travelled 
the record distance of 


107-95 _ MILES 


ANOTHER RECORD— 120°73 m. p.h, 


On 18th March a Sunbeam ait 
Brooklands covered the half- 
mile in 15°03 secs., equalling 
196 mph. The mile was 
traversed in 2982 secs., at a 
speed of 120°73 m.p.h., thus beat- 
ing the flying start records in 
Class H for these two distances, 


1914 MODELS. 


12-16 h-p. 4 cyl 
16-20 h.p. 4 cyl. £510 
25-30 hp. 6 cyl. £635 


Complete with streamline 


Touring Lody aud Dum 
grooved tyres as standank 


THE SUNBEAM 
MOTOR CAR 
CO., LIMITED. 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
MANCHESTER: 
112 DEANSGATE 
Agents for London and 
District: J. Keevz, Lie. 
72 New Bond 5t., W. 
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GARRARD 


LTD. 








PEARL NECKLACES, 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


CHOICE JEWELS, | 


GARRARD | 


LTD. 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 


\ Cigarettes |) 



































) BARKER BODY 
ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 





Ss 






























FOUR SECOND-HAND ROLLS-ROYCE CARS FOR SALE. 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Limousine Landaulette. 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Saloon Limousine. 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Cabriolet. 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Torpedo. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuiilders), Ltd., 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars. 
Coachbuilders to H.M. the King. 


66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 7200 YEARS. 
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WHY THE SOUR MILK TREATMENT 
FORM OF CHEESE 


NOW TAKES THE 





Last week we endeavoured to show how the Sour Milk 
Treatment was saved for England; how this treatment, 
though recognised by the highest scientific authorities, 
would have failed, in spite of its enormous value, because 
of certain disadvantages. 

It was shown how the Sour Milk Treatment was 
superseded by St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese, and how this 
cheese now supplies the wonderful health-giving proper- 
ties which at one time were only obtainable in milk 
soured with the lactic cultures known as the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus. 

Those who are not now eating St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese 
regularly, but are interested in the subject of the Sour 
Milk Treatment, may still require further information. 


For instance, in the course of a discussion on the 
advantages of introducing the lactic cultures into cheese 
as an improvement on the Sour Milk Treatment, a 
would-be enthusiast asked, with more bluntness than 
courtesy, “ Why cheese ? Why not apples or biscuits ?” 


Leaving out the question of apples as verging on the 
ridiculous, it will be easy to explain why the Sour Milk 
Treatment now takes the form of cheese and why in this 
form it is by far the most suitable. 


Cheese, as everyone knows, is in itself a most valuable 
and nutritious article of food; far more valuable indeed 
than eggs or fish, two articles of diet which at one time 
were thought to possess the greater virtues. 


Therefore, allowing the wholesomeness and food value 
of cheese, it is obvious that if lactic cultures could be 
effectively introduced into a suitable variety, the health- 
giving properties would enormously increase in value. 
This is what has happened in the case of St. Ivel (Lactic) 
Cheese. 


In further support of this argument it may be men- 
tioned that when the value of lactic cultures was fully 
established and recognised, and the disadvantages of 
soured milk containing these cultures were made mani- 
fest, any number of methods for conveying the lactic 
cultures were introduced—and failed, 


One of the most prominent methods was in tablet form. 


Doctor Charles Reinhardt, whose book, “120 Years of 
Life,” is a well-known work on the Sour Milk Treatment, 
regards cheese very favourably as a medium for conveying 
the bacilli into the system. 

Speaking on the subject some time ago at the King’s 
Weigh House, London, he stated that lactic cultures, 
taken in tablet form, were worse than useless, as they 
lost their activity before reaching the consumer. Follow- 
ing on this a letter from his pen appeared in several of 
the leading daily newspapers, pointing out the advantages 
of a fresh soft cheese. 

Ard so it has proved. St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese is soft 
and delicious, with a delicate creamy consistency, and has 


through sheer merit and intrinsic value outshone eyery. 
thing else. 7 

The medical profession was quick to recognise the 
advantages of St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese from a health 
point of view. Within ten days of the article being 
placed on the market, St. Ivel, Ltd., had receiyeg com- 
munications from over 10,000 doctors, containing ex. 
| peeetens of praise or requests for information. At the 
| Medical Exhibition in London the St. Ivel (Lactic) Choesg 
exhibit was the centre of attraction. It was visited by 
many hundreds of doctors, who had an opportunity of 
viewing the cheese under the microscope, and thus obtain. 
| ing convincing proof of its purity and its efficiency asa 
medium for conveying lactic cultures into the system. 
Many of these medical visitors were prescribing St. Ivel 
(Lactic) Cheese for their patients, and the firm's repre. 
| sentatives were told of numerous instances where the 
cheese had proved beneficial to an extraordinary extent, 





At the International Medical Congress held in London 
last year, a Jury of experts, specially appointed, awarded 
St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese the Gold Medal, after having 
satisfied themselves that it contains the qualities and 
virtues which are claimed for it. 





The public has not been backward in adding its quota 
of praise, appreciation, and thanks to St. Ivel (Lactic) 
Cheese. Without any solicitation, a large number of 
men, whose names are widely known, and who are 
prominent in various walks of life, have written to tell 

| of the benefits which they and their families have derived 
from the lactic treatment, which they have taken in this 
, best and most palatable form. 


To sum up: St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese should appeal, 
for the following reasons, to all those who, in the 
interests of their mental and physical fitness, are in the 
habit of giving some thought to the important questica 
of diet :— 

1. 


2. 


It is more delicious than any other cheese ; 

It is most easily digested ; in fact, it is a distinct 
aid to digestion ; 

. It is made under ideal conditions ; 

. It is rich in phosphorus, which is the most valuable 

of all brain nutrients ; 

. It contains in vigorous and active form Lactic 

cultures, which prevent poisons being set up by 

the putrefaction of other foods in the intestines. 


St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese can be obtained from the 
leading grocers and dairymen throughout the country, 
but if by any mischance you are unable to obtain it 
locally, write to St. Ivel, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset, who will 
be pleased to assist you in arranging for your supply. 


On receipt of three penny stamps a large trial sample 
will be sent, post free, together with three cubes of 
Ivelcon (s:fficient to make three large breakfast cups of 
most delicious beef beverage). Address, St. Ivel, Limited, 





Department 4, Yeovil, Somerset. [apvt. 
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For the Safety of 
Oe 


ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


WANTED, £70,000. 


COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, large or small, 
should be sent to the Receiver, at the Chapter House, 
st, Paul's Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into 
Messrs. Hoare’s Bank, Fleet Street, E.C, 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, London, W., 
ON THURSDAY, 7th MAY, 1914. 
At3 p.m. Chairman, The Most Rev. the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
At 7.20 p.m. Chairman, H.H. the DUKE of TECK, 








Contributions for announcement at the Meotings (by initial only if so 

) from those who cannot be pone, and others, most gratefully 

received by PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, to whom all 
ebeques (crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army’) should be made payable, 


Headquarters—55 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 











tARETHUSA’ JACK 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy, 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 

21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M, The KING aad QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 
Please send donation to Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


APPEALS for HELP 





For Gout ard Indigestion, 


ores SCHWEITZER'S 


NOW_ READY. 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 34, 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobiie, Golf, Ladics’, and 

other clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign 
Countries. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 














OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s,; Yeats, Collec Works, 8 vols., £3 8a, ; 
Rackham’s Book of Porcelain, 6s. 64,; Story of the Nations, a set, 65 vols., 
£6 6s. ; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols, 25s. ; Joly’s md in Japanese Art, £2 2s. ; 
Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols, £5 5s. for £2 10s.; Lear’s Letters and Later 
Letters, 2 vols, 6s. 64. cach; Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d. ; 
Lankester, Extinct Animals, 4s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 21s. ; 
Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to léand Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20, Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the t Buyer in the 
Provinces.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, 
Caricatures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, 
by Thiers, Rovigo, Marbot, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, 
Excellman, Fouche, Ney, Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, Rose, Sloane, St. 
Simon, D’ Abrantes, Pm Py em Cases,&c. Military and Naval Costumes, 
Views, &c.—HECTOR'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
NAREY’S “GRADUS A PARNASSU M.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’Comrayry,Stationers’ Hall, LudgateHill. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
1Tu 


wi 
CONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gotcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson ann Witwiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z,; R. Srprecxiey, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 











DI N N E FO R D’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, C O C O A > i N A 
The 


MAGNESIA. Rtas snk ea Se Ages OLDEST and STILL 


for Regular Use. 











The “IDEAL COCOA.” 





MEDOC. SEA AND SUN TOURS | ay Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, d COLONIES. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Pm. AND CANARY ISLANDS BY * ~ ; 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent PACIFIC LINE *°"iishty Caen ats 
i inner Wine. The gualit $ ‘ j W 
ef this wine will be hound onuabte 14/6 8/3 ee hcdtieiatios ” SCH EITZER'S 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Strect,£.c. and 


ST. ESTEPHE. n.082 Sockepur strect,8.w. London. | PE PTON COCOA 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in eee 


iS DELIGHTFUL 


bottle. On comparison it will be — 
ae | —, superior to wine THE UNION BANK oF =— 
y sold a igher prices, 
Thesppreiton wine meet ie AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of ulema it pro- , - Fstablished 1837, Incorporated 1880, Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
—- us in London and the Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, COLONIES. 
en Sl a eg Paa Capital, 22,000,000. 3 Sn 
‘e insubmitting it to those aid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve = nA _— 
who like pure Bevdenux wine, Fun . £1,930;600' Segother.........£5, 000,000 READING CASES FOR THE 
pape ne or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Lcserve Liability of Proprietors ......£4,000,000 “ - 9 
'¢to any Kailway Station, including Case 1 Bots, 7,950,000 
Trial Orders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Carviags Paid, Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,950,000 SPECTATOR. 
All who know these wince tell us there is no HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. So held Gis Seabere, yotee Se. eae. 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


New Zealand, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches By post, 2s. 3d, 
throughout the Australian States, aud Dominion of May be had by order through any Rok, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCE£ are also mado, seller or Newsagent, 
— AND SPIRIT MERCHAN Ts, LIMITED’ BILLS are purchased or eent for collection, Or at the Office, 
VERPOOL: 37 N ; " 
orth Jchn Street. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on { WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List. oa 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE PRICE PAID By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
THE CUCKOO LAMB By Horace W. C. Newte 
SLAVES OF CHANCE Sy Henry Farmer 
MONKSBRIDGE By John Ayscough 
LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND By A. C. Inchboid 
UNA AND THE LIONS By Constance Smediey 
THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE By Mabel Ince 
MARGOT—AND HER JUDGES Shortly. By Richard Marsh 


ART. By CLIVE BELL. 5s. net. 
“Certainly one of the most brilliant provocative and suggestive things that has ever been written on the subject. A book th: 
read. Mr. Bell's aesthetical joy-ride leaves up gasping.""—The Nation, rai o at all who care for Art mast 
“This champion of Post-Impressionism is far the ablest that has yet appeared. ... It is the first book, since Ruskin began to publish ‘Modern Painters,’ 
that could ever conceivably convince a serious-minded person of good judgment that art is something more than au agreeable ornameutation and ~~ 
of life.""—The Athenzum. Seasoung 
MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE—THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870-71. By ERNEST ALFRED 
VIZETELLY (Le Petit Homme Rouge), Author of “The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870." With a Frontispiece, Demy 87, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 0, 


“A most interesting and, for English readers, highly instructive history of a great invasion.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Whether as a serious ey, or merely as an amusing narrative, Mr, Vizeteily’s book is one of the best we have come across for a long time, and we most 


heartily commend it to the ing public.’’—Globde. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. A Voyage in the Waterways of Zealand ani 
Down the Belgian Coast. By CHAS, PEARS. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and Line by the Author, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“ Very pleasant reading. . . . His log is full of the salt of life and the salt of the sea,""—Athenzum, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author of “A Japanese 
Artist in London.” With 9 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“There is a piquancy in his expressive sentences, his simple parables, his sudden digressions, and his artlessness, ... The book conveys the impression 
of coming from a sincere mind, which, formed as it is by an tern philosophy, is groping breathlessly among Western phenomena.”’—The Times, 


MOZART’S OPERAS: A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. DENT, Author of “ Alessandro Scarlatti” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Musical and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 123. 6d. net. 

WHAT IS MUSIC? By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8ro, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. By JACOB LARWOOD 
and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. New Issue, 3s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE DU MAURIER, the Satirist of the Victorians: A Review of his Art and Personality, 
With many Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. . 

CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 12 Illustrations in Colour and 
8 in Sepia by HARRY MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 12 Illustrations in Colour and 
8 in Sepia by YOSHIO MARKINO, who also writes a concluding Chapter. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

BROWNING’S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With Frontispiece in Colour and other 
Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Cloth, 6s. net. 

SPANISH ISLAM. A History of the Moslems in Spain. By REINHART DOZY. Translated, with s 
Biographical Introduction and additional Notes, by FRANCIS GRI FFIN STOK ES. Royal Svo, 21s. net. 




















BOOKS ABOUT LONDON. 

London Clubs: Their History and Treasures. By Ratrnu Nevinr. With Coloured Frontispiece and § other 
Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Clubs and Club Life in London. By Joun Timss. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

London. By Watrer Besant. With 125 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 53. net. 

Westminster. By Watrer Besant. With Etching by F. S. Watxer, and 130 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 

South London. By Watrer Besant. With Etching by F. S. Watxer, and 119 Lilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net 

East London. By Watrze Besant. With Etching by F. S. Wavxrr, and 54 Illustrations by Pain May, L. Raven Has, 
and JosrpuH PenngELt. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The Colour of London. By W. J. Lorriz, F.S.A. With an Introduction by M. TT. Sprenmann, F.S.A. Tilustrated in 
Colours, together with an Essay, by Yosuio Marxrino. Large foolscap 4to, cloth, 20s. net; Lares Parse Eprrs, 
parchment, 42s. net. 

The Charm of London: Passages selected by A. H. Hyarr. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Yosnio Marzo 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. Also an edition, without illustrations, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


BOOKS ILLUMINATED BY ALBERTO SANGORSKI. [ap. 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. u% 
each; parchment, gilt side and gilt top, silk ties, 8s. 6d. net each. Each page beautifully illuminated in Missal style, and fe 
similed in colours. 

Prayers Written at Vailima by Roxzertr Louis Stevenson. With an Introduction by Mrs. Srevenson. 
The Sermon on the Niount. 
Morte d’Arthur. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 








FACSIMILE WARRANTS, &c. : 
aaa to Execute Charles 1. An Exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nino Signatures, and corresponding Seals 
rice 2s. *é 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. An Exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Quoen Elisabet, 
and a Copy of the Great Seal. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Musoum, printed on fine paper nearly 5 fest 
by 2 feet, with the Arms and Seals in Gold and Colours. Price 53. _ ener tinies ‘ 
The Roll of Battie Abbey; or, A List of the Principal Warriors who camo over with William the Conqueror, and sottlel 
in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the principal Arms in Gold and Colours. Price 5s. 





_LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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